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PREFACE. 



There is much that children may learn about language 
without studying the structure of it, and there are many 
ways of training them in the use of good English either 
in connection with or independently of the study of 
grammar. 

Part I of " Our Language " is not designed for begin- 
ners alone, but is also adapted to those that have already 
made considerable progress. It is not an introduction to 
Part II, which- is an elementary text-book in grammar ; 
but, as appears in the table of contents, it is filled with 
material for teaching English by the natural methods of 
practice and imitation without calling attention to pecu- 
liarities of form, structure, or idiom. 

As a rule, each chapter contains — besides directions to 
the learner — a variety of exercises the purpose of which 
is to develop the faculties in some special direction. 

The book is indeed designed to be put into the hands 
of children ; but so far from taking the whole in course, 
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it is left to the teacher to make selections, — now from 
one chapter, now from another. 

The various means and methods that may be employed 
in teaching the use of- language are more fully set forth 
in the introduction and at the beginning of each chapter. 

April, 1888. 
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INTRODUCTION TO PART FIRST. 



TO TEACHERS. 

Besides the ordinary power of speech, there is that higher " Ian* 
guage faculty," which like many other natural gifts varies greatly in 
degree among those who possess it. This difference appears in school 
and lasts through life. 

We note, however, as more important to us, the fact that what 
develops this faculty is the same for all cases; namely, observation 
and practice, rather than reasoning and logical study ; and most per- 
sons admit that one must acquire some facility in the use of language 
before he can properly begin the study of grammar. 

But how shall we train a child to a ready use of good English? 
It is not enough to say by practice ; for children are daily practising 
something and somehow, even if left to themselves. 

First, then, let us provide something to talk about. Thought must 
precede expression ; and if from lack of information one's ideas are 
still meagre and confused, so will be his attempted expression of 
them. Children talk fluently about such matters as are interesting 
or familiar to them ; and when a good teacher turns their eyes and 
their ears to new subjects, these«in turn become attractive. But their 
knowledge is very limited at first ; and until we have made certain 
that they have resources to draw upon, we must not ask them to talk 
much nor to write much. 

In the second place, besides thus extending the range of familiar 
subjects, let us set before our pupils the best of models for imitation. 
They will then be always approaching the best of English even if 
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they do not achieve it; they will have become acquainted with it 
early in life ; and there is much of it that always appeals to them. 

Further, we must use every effort to have expression keep pace 
with knowledge, and so make the possession of it secure. 

To speak now more practically, — let it be the first step in every 
language exercise to see that the children thoroughly understand 
what it is about. Have them find out the facts, or give them the 
facts in good form, and then train them to the best forms of expres- 



For developing the language faculty, various methods that experi- 
ence has shown to be of great value, are exemplified under separate 
headings. Each of these divisions is introduced with explanations or 
suggestions ; but where the printing of exercises would have defeated 
the object of them, or where they would have been obviously unneces- 
sary, none are given. If the methods prove to be successful, the credit 
will be due to the teacher who applies them; for they have to be 
adapted to attainments and circumstances: and even if those who 
begin this book have already been fairly well trained in the uses 
and forms of language, the rule still holds, that practice must be 
constant. 

Do not overlook the need of talking freely with children about 
their tasks : what they learn with their eyes alone they are likely only 
to memorize or copy. And above all remember that the maxim of 
" the more, the better " applies only to what is thoroughly done. 

It is by no means intended that this part of the book be used con- 
secutively. Exercises of certain kinds are here grouped together, but 
the question of which ones and how many to select is left to teachers, 
for they will be influenced by the varying needs of classes, and by 
other incidental or imposed requirements. 
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CHAPTER L 

LEARNING TO SPEAK WELL, AND LEARNING TO 
WRITE WELL. 

AN EXERCISE IN READING. I. 

1. We have to learn to use our language in two differ- 
ent ways. Let us see what they are. 

2. When we speak, we use the throat and mouth, and 
people hear our voices ; when we write, we use the hand, 
and people see our writing. 

3. Spoken words are in the air ; written words are on 
paper. 

4. For carrying our voices, the air is always ready ; for 
writing, paper and ink must be prepared. 

5. Voices can be heard only a little way off; writing 
may be read wherever we choose to send it. 

6» What we speak is heard at once, or not at all ; and 
even if the echo comes back to us, it will soon be gone 
forever. What we write is not read till somebody sees 
it ; we can keep it if we wish, and it may last a thousand 
years. 

7. When speaking, we must not stop between our 
words to think, since people cannot wait for us; when 
writing, we may stop or begin wherever we wish. 

8. Our voices rise and fall — now to ask a question, 
now to emphasize a word. In our writing, we can only 
put marks of punctuation here and there. 
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9. Those who run their words together when they speak 
are often hard to understand; if we write our words in a 
jumble, they are not easily read. 

10. We have to take care in speaking, not to mispro- 
nounce our words ; in writing, not to misspell them. 

11. Of voices, some are smooth and some are harsh; 
some handwriting looks attractive, and some is most un- 
sightly. 

12. We can speak in many different tones, and show 
that we are merry, or angry, or sad ; what we write looks 
all alike. 

13. When we speak to any one, he usually knows who 
is talking; when we write letters, we usually sign our 
names. 

14. Talking begins in the nursery ; writing begins in 
school. 

15. We have to speak a thousand words for every one 
we write. 

16. Some men become famous speakers ; some become 
famous writers. All well-educated persons speak their 
language well. 

17. It is really the same language that we use in these 
two ways, and the words are the same ; but it is easy to 
make mistakes in using them, and it takes a great deal of 
practice to acquire the art of speaking on all subjects both 
easily and well. 

AN EXERCISE IN WRITING. 2. 
Copy the paragraphs numbered 2, 3, 5, 8, and 10. 

AN EXERCISE IN TALKING. 3. 
• Tell five ways in which speaking differs from writing. 



CHAPTER II. 

TALKING AND READING. 
TO THE TEACHER. 

p.. Oral vs. 'Written Work. Conversation-Lessons. Is no* 
the importance and the dignity of oral work in language often under- 
estimated ? Do we not need to talk well, as much as to write well ; 
and, as a test of culture, does not the English that we speak count for 
more than what we write ? 

It is the greater formality, not the relative importance, of written 
speech, that betrays us into comparative neglect of what the name 
language implies. The same words, to be sure, and the same syntax, 
serve for both ; but, — 

(1) The custom of adding to one's available vocabulary can seldom 
be left to writing, and never to reading ; we do not get possession of 
a word till we hold it ready for use. 

(2) Children must learn to select the appropriate word on the 
instant; writing always lets us take our time. 

(3) Only by oral practice can we master the principles of agree- 
ment and concord, and catch the true spirit of English idiom. 

(4) Pronunciation and inflection are more worthy to be studied 
than the arbitrary and formal rules of spelling and punctuation, to 
which they correspond ; and 

(5) Why should we not strive as much for purity of tone as for 
the humble excellence of calligraphy? 

Many of the exercises of one sort and another that are given in 
the following pages, and, in fact, almost any subject that can be made 
interesting to children, may serve for a conversation-lesson. By 
questioning, we can find how much they know, and we must somehow 
induce them to use what knowledge they have. All that we add to 
this must be made perfectly clear, and the meaning of every word 
they use after us must be thoroughly understood. 
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If they have the chance to express their knowledge as soon as they 
get it, paying some attention to arrangement, and following the best 
model we can set them, they will surely gain in ease of expression ; 
and even if their out-of-school English is full of slang and uncouth 
forms, it will at least have a competitor. 

With us, good English is a part cf good manners, and ought to 
last all day. Whether or not we devote a special hour to it, we should 
exemplify and demand it as we do good behavior in ail our school 
work. There is room for language-teaching in connection with many 
another lesson, especially in geography or history. Instead of com- 
mitting to memory more than a sentence or two, it would be better 
for the children to give the facts in well-chosen words of their own, 
rightly pronounced, and properly put together. 

Finally, then, on the side of oral language, — it is the tongue, and 
not the hand, that usually fixes one's habits for good or for bad.] 

[2. Reading as a Means of Language Culture. It is likely that 
reading helps a child more in his school life than any other single 
form of language instruction. When taught to the best advantage 
and used as an exercise, it quickly develops the habit of getting 
thoughts out of a printed page, and so prepares one for general read- 
ing. It of course imparts knowledge, and serves as a model for the 
communication of it. 

There should be an abundance of interesting and instructive selec- 
tions, touching upon various subjects, and adapted to the attainments 
of the learner. Children seem to understand much that they cannot 
yet express ; but if questioning has made it certain that the meaning 
of a paragraph just read is clearly understood, the reader or some 
classmate should be called upon to reproduce it at once in his own 
words. This will take more time than the reading itself, but its in- 
fluence on the quality of the reading will soon be apparent, and it 
is obviously useful in developing the power to catch a thought And 
then express it. At the end of the exercise some one may give the 
grist of the whole lesson, or at another time all may be required to 
reproduce it in writing. 

This system of reading and reproducing orally and in writing, if 
continued through the whole school course, will make an important 
part of one's education.] 



CHAPTER in. 

COPYING. 

[To the Teacher. Those who are learning to write, first copy script 
models, so. as to get the forms of letters and of words; then they copy ordi- 
nary print, where, amidst many details, they see how words and sentences 
are grouped upon a page in lines, paragraphs, and stanzas. It is one thing to 
form words with a pen: it is quite another to put them on a blank sheet of 
paper just where they ought to go, writing neatly, accurately, and in an 
orderly fashion. 

This is the principal object to be attained in exercises for copying; but, 
directly or indirectly, they serve many other good ends. They prepare the 
way for understanding all the simple rules for capitals and punctuation; and 
we know that words often copied come to have a " natural look/' which is a 
guide to correct spelling. 

Selections in either prose or verse may be transcribed from the blackboard, 
from print, or from memory. At first, such exercises will be frequent; as 
occasional tests, they will always be useful; and to one who can see his own 
progress by comparing a former effort, they will be rather interesting. 

When the proper writing materials are ready for use, the various direc- 
tions for indenting, and so on, are to be given orally; and the copy must be 
the result of an honest effort to write something legible, neat, and accurate, 
even if it is not perfect in arrangement. 

The paragraphs and the stanzas that are copied with toil and trouble in 
our school-days are apt to make a lasting impression upon us. Models that 
have been so carefully studied will not be altogether forgotten, and this makes 
it worth while to choose them only from the best. 

In this book, besides the appended selections and those in Chapter V., 
there are others scattered here and there that may also serve.] 

EXERCISE 4. 

1. Make a written copy as nearly perfect as you can. Notice 
•where to leave a margin, and do not omit the punctuation marks, nor 
misspell any of the words. 

2. Learn a selection that yon have written, so that you can re- 
write every part of it from memory. 
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1. If you would create something, you must be some- 
thing. Goethe. 

2. "Habit is a cable; we weave a thread of it every 
day, and at last we cannot break it." 

3. Be what nature intended you for, and you will suc- 
ceed. Be anything else, and you will be ten thousand 
times worse than nothing. Sidney Smith. 

4. " When the tangled cobweb pulls 

The corn-flower's blue cap awry, 
And the lilies tall lean over the wall 
To bow to the butterfly, 
It is July." 

5. There is always a best way of doing everything, if it 
be to boil an egg. Manners are the happy ways of doing 

things. Emerson 

6. Robins in the tree-tops, 

Blossoms in the grass, 
Green things a-growing 

Everywhere you pass; 
Sudden little breezes, 

Showers of silver dew, 
Black bough and bent twig 

Budding out anew; 
Pine-tree and willow-tree, 

Fringed elm and larch, 
Don't you think Maytime's 

Pleasanter than March ? t. b. Aldrick. 



SELECTIONS FOR COPYING. 9 

7. Small service is true service while it lasts : 

Of humblest friends, bright creature, scorn not one ; 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dewdrop from the sun. 

Wm. Wordsworth. 

3. "He who loves to read, and knows how to reflect, 
has laid by a perpetual feast for his old age." 

9. Still let it ever be thy pride 
To linger by the laborer's side ; 
With words of sympathy or song 
To cheer the dreary march along 
Of the great army of the poor. 

Longfellow 

10. " Over and over again, 
No matter which way I turn, 

I always find in the book of life 

Some lesson I have to learn. 
I must take my turn at the mill ; 

I must grind out the golden grain; 
I must work at my task with a resolute will, 
Over and over again." ^ 

11. " How dismal you look ! " said a Bucket to his com- 
panion, as they were going to the well. 

44 Ah ! " replied the other, " I was reflecting on the use- 
lessness of our being filled, for, let us go away never so full, 
we always come back empty." 

"Dear me! how strange to look at it in that way!' 
said the Bucket. " Now, I enjoy the thought, that, how- 
ever "empty we come, we always go away full." 
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12. "Some people," says Alphonse Karr, "are always 
finding fault with Nature for putting thorns on roses. I 
always thank her for having put roses on- thorns." 

13. My fairest child, I have no song to give you ; 

No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gray ; 
Yet, ere we part, one lesson I can leave you 
For every day. 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever > 
Do nolble things, not dream them, all day long : 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever 
One grand, sweet song. 

Charles Kingsley. 

14. Dost thou love life ? Then do not squander time, 
for that is the stuff life is made of. benjamin franklin. 

15. Queen Elizabeth, daughter of King Henry VIII., 
was born in 1533. She was five-and-twenty years of age 
when, Nov. 17, 1558, she rode through the streets of 
London, from the Tower to Westminster Abbey, to be 
crowned. She died at Richmond, March 24, 1603. 

Elizabeth had been Queen three years when Mary 
Stuart, Queen of .Scots, embarked at Calais for Scot- 
land. She sat on deck, weeping, and said many times, 
"Farewell, France I Farewell, France! I shall never see 
thee again." 



CHAPTER IV. 

CAPITALS, PUNCTUATION, ETC. 

[To the Teacher. The most of those who begin this book will hare 
already written so much as to follow by force of habit many of the simple 
rules here presented in review. If not learned, they can be used for reference 
until it is time to apply those given in Part II.] 

I. RULES FOR THE USE OF CAPITALS. 

1. A Capital Letter should be used to begin — 

1. Every sentence. 

2. Every line of poetry. 

3. Every direct quotation. [See p. 17.] 

4. All individual or special names of persons, places, 
months, and days ; as, — 

William Shakespeare, Spain, September, Saturday. 

(a) All words made from them ; as, — 

Shakespearean ; Spanish. 

(6) And all abbreviations of them ; as, — 

Wm, Sept. 

5. All names applied to God. 

6. The principal words in titles. Thus : — 

The President of the United States. 
" The Land of the Midnight Sun." 

7. The words I and 0. 
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II. RULES FOR PUNCTUATION. 

2. The Period [.] must be used after — 

I. Every complete sentence that is not a question nor 
an exclamation. 

II. All abbreviations or initial letters. 

III. A heading, title, or signature, when used alone. 

3. The Question-mark [?] must be used after — 

IV. Every complete question. 

4. The Exclamation-point [!] must be used after — 

V. Every expression that is very exclamatory. 

5. The Comma [,] must be used to separate from the 
rest of the sentence — 

VI. The name of the person spoken to. Thus : — 

John, come forward. 

VII. A direct quotation, or each of the parts of one if it 
is divided. [See p. 17.] 

The Comma must also be used to separate — 

VIII. Words and expressions of the same kind when 
there are not words between to connect them all. Thus: — 

The flags were red, white, and blue. 

IX. The parts of a sentence that is made up of two or 
more sentences. Thus : — 

We have come, and you must go. 

6. The Apostrophe [•] must be used to denote — 

X. Possession. 

XI. The omission of letters in contracted words. 

7. Quotation-marks [" "] must be used to enclose — 
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XII. Every direct quotation, or each of the parts into 
which it is divided. [See Rule 7 and §§ 14-18.] 

XIII. The title of a book or periodical, if the title is 
long. 

8. Italics [Italic letters'] are used in printing, for — 

XIV. A word that is very emphatic. 

XV. Short titles of books ; names of ships ; etc. 

In writing we should underline such words or titles. 

9. The Hyphen [-] must be used to separate — 

XVI. The parts of some compound words. 

XVII. The syllables of a word written on different lines. 



III. ABBREVIATIONS. 

10. Sometimes, instead of writing the whole of a word, 
we write only a few of the letters of it. 

These short forms are called Abbreviations. 

Here are some of the most common forms. There ia a full list in the dictionary. 

Denoting Time. 



Jan. 


January. 


[Many of the following are abbreviation* 


Feb. 


February. 


of Latin words.] 


Mar. 


March. 


inst. the present month. 


Apr. 


April. 


ult. the last month. 


Aug. 


August. 


prox. the next month. 


Sept. 


September. 


m. noon. 


Oct. 


October. 


a.m. before noon. 


Nov. 


November. 


p.m. after noon. 


Dec. 


December. 


B.C. before Christ. 


mo. 


month. 


A.D. in the year of our Lord. 
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Titles used before a Name. 



Mr. Mister 


Rev. 


Reverend 


Gen. General 


Messrs. Messieurs 


Hon. 


Honorable 


Col. Colonel 


Mrs. Mistress 


Prof. 


Professor 


Maj. Major 


(pron. Miueese) 


Pres. 


President 


Capt. Captain 


Dr. Doctor 


Gov. 


Governor 


Lieut. Lieutenj 


Titles used after a Name. 


LL.D. Doctor of Laws 




Esq. 


Esquire 


D.D. Doctor of Divinity 




Supt. 


Superintendent 


Ph.D. Doctor of Philosophy 


Sec. 


Secretary 


M.D. Doctor of Medicine 




Treas. 


Treasurer 


A.M. Master of Arts 




Sr. 


Senior 


A.B. Bachelor of Arts 




Jr. 


Junior 


M.C. Member of Congress 




P.M. 


Post-Master 


Common Names. 




Benj. Benjamin 


Fred. 


Frederick 


Sam. Samuel 


(J has. Charles 


Geo. 


George 


Theo. Theodore 


Dan. Daniel 


Jas. 


James 


Thos. Thomas 


Edw. Edward 


Jos. 


Joseph 


Wm. William 


Miscellaneous. 




Anon. Anonymous 




No. 


Number 


Ave. Avenue 




p. pp. 


page pages 


Chap. Chapter 




P.O. 


Post-Office 


Co. County or Company 


P.S. 


Postscript 


do. the same 




St. 


Street or Saint 


e.g. for example 




viz. 


namely 


etc. and the rest 




vol. 


volume 


i.e. that is 




vs. 


against 


N.B. Take noti 


ce 




&c. 


and so forth 



11. Instead of writing the whole of a person's name, we 
often write only the first letter of each part of the name 
These letters are called Initials. So, — 

W. S. for Walter Scott ; A. Lincoln for Abraham Lincoln. 
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EXERCISE 5. 
Write answers to the following, making complete sentences, and 
applying the rules for punctuation : — 

[The numbers at the end refer to the rules on pages 12 and 13.] 

1. What three manufacturing cities are on the Merrimac? (viii) 

2. What fruits grow within the tropics? (viii) 

3. What is the title of the last book that you read ? (xiii) 

4. Into what do the St. Lawrence and Mississippi rivers flow? (ix) 

5. Whose dictionary do you use ? (x) 

6. Write the following with three contractions : Do you not think 
be will say it is too much? (xi) 

7. Name the natural divisions of time, (viii) 

8. What materials are used in building houses? (viii) 

9. Ask your teacher a question, using her name and title, (vi ; iv) 
10. Give the exact date and time of writing this exercise, and add 

your signature, (ii ; iii) 

EXERCISE 6. 

Write the following as six lines of poetry. Indent every other line, 
beginning with the second. There should be nine capitals. 

"I would not hurt a living thing, however weak or small; the 
beasts that graze, the birds that sing, our father made them all; 
without his notice, I have read, a sparrow cannot fall." 

EXERCISE 7. 
Tell why each punctuation-mark is used in these sentences : — 

1. How many days are there in a leap year? (iv) 

2. Can Honor's voice provoke the silent dust? (iv; x) 

3. Boys, have you ever read " Tom Brown at Rugby "? (vi; xiii) 

4. Now abideth faith, hope, charity, (viii) 

5. The houses were low, narrow, and dingy, (viii) 

6. Julius Caesar wrote, " I came, I saw, I conquered." (vii ; xii) 

7. " Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will learn in no 
other." (ix; xii) 

8. Which sounds better, " No, sir, I can't " ; or, " Yes, ma'am, I'll 
try"? (vii; vi; xi; xii) 
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9. "Little Lord Fauntelroy" was originally published in St 
Nicholas, (xiii; ii; xv) 

10. "We have met the enemy," wrote Perry to Harrison, "and 
they are ours." (vii; xii) 

11. Come! I tell you to come. See the Red-coats, (v; xiv; xvi) 

12. Mr. Jas. H. Mason, Brooklyn, N. Y. (ii; § 41, page 37) 

EXERCISE 8. 

1. Answer these questions orally in complete sentences. 

2. Answer them in writing, applying the rules for capitals and 
punctuation. 



1. What is your full name? 

2. In what town, county, and state 

were you born ? 

3. What is your birthday? 

4. What is one of your favorite 

books ? 

5. What newspaper or magazine 

do you read? 



6. To what foreign lands would 

you especially like to go ? 

7. What rivers have you ever 

crossed? 
What holidays do you most 

enjoy ? 
Why are they celebrated? 



8, 



9 



10. Who is governor of the state? 



IV, SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS. 

12. The letters that make a word are written close 
together, but we leave a little space between the words 
that make a sentence. 

Between two sentences we should leave twice as much 
space as between two words. 

13. A Paragraph is a group of sentences more closely 
connected in meaning with one another than with what 
precedes or follows. A single sentence may make a para- 
graph. It should begin on a separate line^ and a little 
farther from the margin than the other lines begin. 
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EXERCISE 9. 

1. Answer the following questions in sentences, arranging your 
replies in two. paragraphs. Where will the second paragraph begin ? 

What is a farmer? What does he do in the spring? In the sum- 
mer? In the autumn ? What tools does he use ? What does he raise ? 
What kinds of animals does he keep ? Would you like to be a farmer ? 
Give your reason. 

What is a blacksmith? What is the place in which he works 
called? Tell the use of his bellows. His anvil. What other tools 
does he use? Why is his business a useful one? 

2. Write two paragraphs comparing the life of a soldier with that 
of asailor. 



V. QUOTATIONS. 

14. When we introduce the exact language of another 
person into what we are writing, we make what is called 
a Direct Quotation. Thus : — 

Prince Edward and his division were so hard pressed that a mes- 
sage was sent to the King asking for aid. " Is my son killed ? " said 
the King. " No, sire." " Is he wounded or thrown to the ground ? " 
" No, sire," said the messenger ; "but he is very hard pressed." " Then," 
said the King, "I shall send no aid; because I am resolved that the 
honor of a great victory shall be his." 

15. In writing a direct quotation, we must remember 
three things: — 

(1) To begin it with a capital. 

(2) To enclose it in quotation-marks. 

(8) To separate it from the rest of the sentence by a 
comma, unless it is a question or an exclamation. 

If the quotation consist* of several sentences, it may be preceded by a colon [:]. 



J 
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EXERCISE 10. 
1. Fill the following blanks with direct quotations. 

1. is a familiar proverb. 

2. The first line of the poem is 

3. The Golden Rule is 

4. said the spider to the fly. 

5 # is an excellent motto. 

6. asked the customer. 

7. replied the clerk. 

8. My father has often said to me '• 



2. (a) Write a sentence containing the motto of your class or 
school. 

(6) Write two containing quotations from an author that you like. 

(c) Write the following correctly : — The last words of John Quincy 
Adams were this is the last of earth ; I die content. 

16. When we introduce anything into our writing as 
a thought or an opinion of another person without using 
his exact language, we make an Indirect Quotation. 
Thus : — 

Direct. The King said, "I have lost the hearts of my people." 
Indirect. The King said that he had lost the hearts of his people. 

Indirect Quotations frequently begin with the word 
" that," and they require no quotation-marks. 

EXERCISE II. 

Change the direct quotations on page 21 into indirect. 

1 7. A Divided Quotation is one which is given in two 
parts, with some of the writer's own words between. 

Each part should be enclosed in quotation-marks, and 
generally separated from the rest by commas. Thus : — 

" I propose to fight it out on this line," wrote General Grant, " if it 
takes all summer." 

18. In writing a conversation between two persons, 
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what each one says should generally occupy a separate 
paragraph. Thus : — 

"Colonel Miller," asked General Brown, "can you silence that 
battery?" 

" m try, sir," replied the gallant colonel. 

EXERCISE 12. 

Write a short conversation — 

(1) Between two children about their favorite amusement. 

(2) Between a merchant and one of his customers. 

(3) Between a boy and a sailor. 



MARKS USED IN CORRECTING WRITTEN WORK. 

10* [The use of the following marks to indicate errors in written work may 
be illustrated on the blackboard. All but the caret should be repeated in the 
margin so as to attract attention. Where there is more than one mark, a line 
(/) may be used to separate them.] 

c under either a small letter or a capital. The other form 

should be used. 
X a cross between two words. Begin a new sentence. 
/ this line drawn through a letter or mark means that it 

is wrong. 
8 the de-le in the margin. Omit what is marked. 
A the ca-ret. Something is wanting, — a letter, a word, or 

a mark, which may be written in the margin. 
O a circle around a mark in the margin. Use this mark. 

[ ] brackets enclosing words. These words should be omitted 
in copying. 

If or No 1f these signs mean begin or do not begin a new paragraph, 

s under a word. The spelling is wrong. 

ww these letters under a word. A wrong word has been used 

gr these letters in the margin. An error in grammar. 

? ? these marks in the margin. Inquire about this. 



CHAPTER V. 

DICTATION. 

[To the Teacher. Writing from dictation is a step beyond copying from 
a model, and holds a high place in language work. It is like taking notes : 
you must .have your wits about you, listen attentively to catch the thought, 
and be ready with the written form of it. New words and expressions become 
familiar, and the use of correct forms becomes habitual. 

The exercise is one that ought to be used every day, even if we never pass 
the limit of four or five lines that are fresh and well adapted to the purpose. 

Since the class, and not the teacher, must do the work of correcting so 
many daily exercises, the selections will have to be taken from one of the 
text-books, or else copied beforehand on the blackboard, and curtained till the 
writing is finished. The exercise may often have the form of a letter. 

Suppose the slates or slips of paper are ready for work. The selection is 
first read through to show its general character. Then it is dictated only once, 
and with a pause at the end of each phrase, or clause, or line, only just long 
enough for writing it. 

If all exchange their own copies with different ones at different times, and 
are urged to detect what errors they can, the marking (which may be that 
given on page 19) will show that we see the faults of others more easily than 
our own. After returning the copies, each member of the class will revise his 
own work by comparing it with the original, now first disclosed. 

A rule for capitals or punctuation may occasionally be given; but the repe- 
tition of the same exercise at once, or after a day or two, will be the best way 
to profit by the errors made at first. 

Only a few selections are given here, for they should generally be such as 
are not already familiar. But there are many to be found in other parts of 
the book.] 

1. Whatever you dislike in another person, take care to correct in 
yourself. Sprat. 

2. O velvet Bee ! you're a dusty fellow,— 

You've powdered your legs with gold ; 
O brave marsh Mary-buds, rich and yellow, 

Give me your money to hold ! Jean Ingelow. 
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3. Dr. Doddridge one day asked his little girl how it was that 
everybody loved her. " I do not know/' she said, " unless it is that I 
love everybody." 

4. I wait for my story, — the birds cannot sing it, 

Not one, as he sits on the tree ; 
The bells cannot ring it ; but long years, O bring it ! 

Such as I wish it to be. Jcah Iirosiiow. 

5. Capt Nathan Hale was hanged as a spy during the Revolution. 
His last words were, " I only regret that I have but one life to give 
for my country." 

6. " At Frankfort/' said little Simson, " I once saw a watch that 
did not believe in the existence of a watch-maker. It had a very poor 
movement, by the way, and a pinchbeck case." h. Heine. 

7. How far that little candle throws his beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

Shakbspba&b. 

8. So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 
When duty whispers low, " Thou must," 
The youth replies, " I can." Emerson. 

9. William H. Prescott, John L. Motley, and George Bancroft are 
distinguished American historians. Prescott wrote "The Conquest 
of Peru" and "The Conquest of Mexico." Motley wrote "The 
Rise of the Dutch Republic." Bancroft wrote the " History of the 
United States." 

10. Sponge is a porous substance, found adhering to rocks in the 
Mediterranean Sea, among the islands of the Archipelago. Good 
sponges are also found in the Red Sea, on the Florida Coast, and 
among the Bahama Islands. Those from the Greek Islands, however, 
are the finest sponges of commerce. 

11. Once, upon a raw and gusty day, 
The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores, 
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Caesar said to me, " Dar'st thou, Cassius, now 

Leap in with me into this angry flood, 

And swim to yonder point?" Shakespeare. 

12. "William Cullen Bryant, the first American to attain great 
poetical eminence, was born at Cummington, Massachusetts, Nov. 3, 
1794. His father, Peter Bryant, was a physician of high character 
and attainments, and he fostered William's poetic taste. The poet, 
in his beautiful Hymn to Death, says of his father : — 

' For he is in his grave who taught my youth 
The art of verse, and in the bud of life 
Offered me to the Muses/ 

" Bryant died at the age of eighty-four." 

13. "Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, the most popular of Ameri- 
can poets, was born in Portland, Maine, Feb. 27, 1807. His father, 
Stephen Longfellow, was a well-known jurist, and, like Bryant, he 
was descended from John Alden, the youngest of the Mayflower's 
Pilgrims. 

" From 1835, the time of his appointment as Professor of Modern 
Languages and Literature in Harvard University, till his death, 
March 24, 1882, Longfellow lived in the stately old Cambridge man- 
sion, which is so often pictured, and so often made the object of 
modern pilgrimages." 

14. " Know old Cambridge ? Hope you do. 

Born there ? Don't say so ! I was too : 
Born in a house with a gambrel roof, — 
Standing still, if you must have proof." 

" Yes, in the old gambrel-roofed house looking out on the College 
Green, lived Rev. Dr. Abiel Holmes, — pastor of the First Church in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, but of wider fame as the author of the 
American Annals, — and there was born to him the son, Oliver Wen- 
dell, who was to shed new lustre on the family name, and take rank 
as the brightest of American poets and essayists. His birth-date is 
August 29, 1809." 



CHAPTER VI. 

REPRODUCTION OF STORIES. 

[To the Teacher. Stories in prose or verse afford excellent material for 
oral or written work, because children like to hear them and can easily under- 
stand, and remember them. In reproducing a story there is nothing to be 
invented or hunted up, as in original composition; yet the process requires 
something more than a mere copy or repetition. One has the facts given to 
him properly arranged and well expressed, but he must draw upon his own 
resources in selecting words and forming sentences. Good stories are common 
and easy to find, and they may serve to teach morals as well as history. 

Suppose one to have been chosen that is suited to the age of the children, 
is not too long, and is worth remembering. Let us outline a plan for using it. 

The selection is read aloud once by the teacher or by one of the children. 
Then the teacher tells the story, varying the language but not the order of 
narration,— twice if necessary, but still in different words, always avoiding 
rhyme and poetic diction, that there may be no memorizing of set forms. 
This done, questions are asked by the class or the teacher to make sure that 
the facts, descriptions, and allusions are thoroughly understood. 

Now some member of the class tells the whole story orally, and is criticized 
by classmates and teacher for misstatements or important omissions, for mis- 
use of words, for giving the matter in bits instead of as a whole, or for "spoil- 
ing the story." Others give their versions and receive instruction or criticism 
as to the relative prominence of different parts. 

Next, but more profitably at another session, all write the story from 
memory. Topical outlines (on the blackboard) should be used sparingly: 
they improve the story but dull the memory. After criticism and correction, 
final copies may be made as in dictation exercises. 

For variety the selection may be put into the hands of the children to be 
read until they are familiar with it. It is no great task to make a collection 
of fifty short stories that may be written or cut out and pasted upon cards, 
and numbered for distribution in the class. After an interval long enough for 
all to read their selections two or three times, the cards will be collected, and 
each member of the class in turn will have a story to tell, or to write, correct, 
and copy as before. 

Ultimately a long story may be used with profit, even if it last several 
weeks. The interest of a class can be easily maintained during the reproduc- 
tion, in a condensed form, of such stories as Bryant's " Sella," Mrs. Burnett's 
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"Little Lord Fauntleroy," or Trowbridge's "Kelp Gatherers." (See St 
Nicholas for 1885-*86.) 

As a rule the selection should be new to the pupil, and hence only four are 
printed here ; but the titles of a few that are readily accessible are appended, 
with occasionally an outline. 1 

. EXERCISE 13. 
Read and then reproduce from the outline the story of — 

THE OYSTER AND ITS CLAIMANTS. 

Two travellers discovered on the beach 

An oyster, carried thither by the sea. 
'Twas eyed with equal greediness by each ; 

Then came the question whose was it to be. 
One, stooping down to pounce upon the prize; 

Was thrust away before his hand could snatch it. 
" Not quite so quickly," his companion cries ; 

" If you've a claim here, I've a claim to match it; 
The first that saw it has the better right 

To its possession ; come, you can't deny it." 
"Well," said his friend, "my orbs are pretty bright, 

And 7, upon my life, was first to spy it." 
u You? Not at all ; or, if you did perceive it, 

I smelt it long before it was in view ; 
But here's a lawyer coming — let us leave it 

To him to arbitrate between the two." 
The lawyer listens with a stolid face, 

Arrives at his decision in a minute ; 
And, as the shortest way to end the case, 

Opens the shell and eats the fish within it. 
- The rivals look upon him with dismay : — 

" This Court," says he, " awards you each a shell; 
You've neither of you any costs to pay, 

And so be happy. Go in peace. Farewell ! " 

Moral. 
How often, when causes to trial are brought, 
Does the lawyer get pelf and the client get naught I 

La Fontainb. 
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OUTLINE. 

1. The discovery. 4. The lawyer and his fee. 

2. The rival claims. 5. The verdict rendered. 

3. The dispute. 6. The lesson taught 

EXERCISE 14. 

Read, and after telling to your classmates for their criticism, re- 
produce in writing from the outline the story of — 

THE CHOICE OF KING MIDAS. 

Kino Midas, prince of Phrygia, several thousand years ago, 
Was a very worthy monarch, as the classic annals show ; 

******** 
Now this notable old monarch, King of Phrygia, as aforesaid, 
(Of whose royal state and character there might be vastly more sa\d) 
Though he occupied a palace, kept a very open door, 
And had still a ready welcome for the stranger and the poor. 

Now it chanced that old Silenus, who, it seems, had lost his way, 
Following Bacchus through the forest, in the pleasant month of May, 
(Which wasn't very singular, for at the present day 
The followers of Bacchus very often go astray), 
Came at last to good King Midas, who received him in his court, 
Gave him comfortable lodgings, and — to cut the matter short — 
With as much consideration treated weary old Silenus, 
As if the entertainment were for Mercury or Venus. 

Now when Bacchus heard the story, he proceeded to the king, 
And said he : " By old Silenus you have done the handsome thing ; 
He's my much-respected tutor, who has taught me how to read, 
And I'm sure your royal kindness should receive its proper meed ; 
So I grant you full permission to select your own reward, -?- 
Choose a gift to suit your fancy, — something worthy of a lord ! " 
" Gracious Bacchus ! " cried the monarch, " if I do not make too bold, 
Let whatever I may handle be transmuted into gold ! " 

Midas, sitting down to dinner, sees the answer to his wish, 
For the turbot on the platter turnB into a golden fish t 
And the bread between his fingers is no longer wheaten bread, 
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But the slice he tries to swallow is a wedge of gold instead ! 

And the roast he takes for mutton fills his mouth with golden meat, 

Very tempting to the vision, but extremely hard to eat ; 

And the liquor in his goblet, very rare, select, and old, 

Down the monarch's thirsty throttle runs a stream of liquid gold 

•Quite disgusted with his dining, he betakes him to his bed, 

But, alas I the golden pillow doesn't rest his weary head I 

Nor does all the gold around him soothe the monarch's tender skin ; 

Golden sheets to sleepy mortals might as well be sheets of tin ! 

Now poor Midas, straight repenting of his rash and foolish choice, 
Went to Bacchus, and assured him, in a very plaintive voice, 
That his golden gift was working in a manner most unpleasant, — 
And the god, in sheer compassion, took away the fatal present. 

Moral. 

By this mythologic story we are very plainly told, 

That though gold may have its uses, there are better things than gold; 

That a man may sell his freedom to procure the shining pelf; 

And that Avarice, though it prosper, still contrives to cheat itself I 

John Godfrey Saxb. 
OUTLINE. 

Introduction. Who was Midas, and what was his character? 

Silenus loses his way. 



Details of 
the Story. 



Hospitably treated by the king. 

Bacchus's offer to Midas, and the reason for it. 

The choice of Midas. 

How it affected his food. 

How it affected his rest. 

His repentance and request. 

Moral. There are better things than gold. 

EXERCISE 15. 
Prepare an outline, and reproduce from it the story of — 

THE FROST. 

The Frost looked forth one still, clear night, 
And he said, " Now I shall be out of sight ; 
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So through the valley and over the height 

In silence I'll take my way. 
I will not go like that blustering train, 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain, 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain ; 

But I'll be as busy as they." • 

Then he went to the mountain and powdered its crest. 
He climbed up the trees, and their boughs he dressed 
With diamonds and pearls, and over the breast 

Of the glimmering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear 
That he hung on its margin, far and near, 

Where a rock would rear its head. 

He went to the windows of those who slept, 
And over each pane like a fairy crept ; 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 

By the light of the moon were seen 
Most beautiful things. There were flowers and trees, 
There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees, 
There were cities, thrones, temples, and towers, and theie 

All pictured in silver sheen ! 

But he did one thing that was hardly fair, — 
He peeped in the cupboard, and, finding there 
That ail had forgotten for him to prepare, — 

" Now, just to set them a-thinking, 
111 bite this basket of fruit," said he ; 
" This costly pitcher I'll burst in three, 
And the glass of water they've left for me 

Shall < tchick 1 ' to tell them I'm drinking." 

Hannah Frances Gould. 
EXERCISE 16. 

Reproduce from an outline, which you have previously prepared, 
the following story:— 
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DRIFTED OUT TO SEA. 

Two little ones, grown tired of play, 
Roamed by the sea, one summer day, 
Watching Hie great waves come and go, 
'Prattling, as children will, you know, 
Of dolls and marbles, kites and strings ; 
Sometimes hinting at graver things. 

At last they spied within their reach, 
An old boat cast upon the beach ; 
Helter-skelter, with merry din, 
Over its sidea they scrambled in, — 
Ben, with hia tangled, nut-brown hair, 
Bess, with her sweet face flushed and fair. 

Rolling in from the briny deep, 
Nearer, nearer, the great waves creep, 
Higher, higher, upon the sands, 
Reaching out with their giant hands, 
Grasping the boat in boisterous glee, 
Tossing it up and out to sea. 

The sun went down, *mid clouds of gold; 
Night came with footsteps damp and cold; 
Day dawned; the hours crept slowly by; 
And now across the sunny sky 
A black cloud stretches far away, 
And shuts the golden gates of day. 

A storm comes <m with flash and roar, 
While all the sky is shrouded o'er; 
The great waves, rolling from the west, 
Bring night and darkness on their breast. 
Still floats the boat through driving storm, 
Protected by God's powerful arm. 

The home-bound vessel Sea-bird lies 
In ready trim, 'twixt sea and skies ; 
Her captain paces, restless now, 
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A troubled look upon his brow, 

While all his nerves with terror thrill, — 

The shadow of some coming ill. 

The mate comes up to where he stands, 
And grasps his arm with eager hands, — 
" A boat has just swept past," says he, 
u Bearing two children out to sea ; 
'Tis dangerous now to put about, 
Yet they cannot be saved without." 

" Naught but their safety will suffice 1 
They must be saved ! " the captain cries. 
" By every thought that's just and right, 
By lips I hoped to kiss to-night, 
I'll peril vessel, life, and men, 
And God will not forsake us then." 

With anxious faces, one and all, 
Each man responded to the call ; 
And when at last through driving storm, 
They lifted up each little form, 
The captain started, with a groan, — 
" My God is good, they are my own ! " 

Rosa Hartwick Thorpe. 

EXERCISE 17. 

Reproduce from the outline, after hearing or reading the story of 

The African Chief. W* C. Bryant 

OUTLINE. 

Introduction. Description of Captive. Appearance. History. 

" Request for freedom. Offers ornaments. 
Details The refusal and intention of captors. 
of < Disclosure of gold concealed in hair. 
Story, Request renewed, and reasons given. 

k Again denied, but gold taken. 

Conclusion, Effect on the Chieftain. 
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EXERCISE 18. 
Listen while it is read, and, with the help of the outline, reproduce 
the story of 

The Inchcape Rock. Robert Southey. 

OUTLINE. 
Introduction. Condition of air, sea, and ship. 

' Why the holy Abbot placed a bell on the rock. 
How the sea looked on a certain day. 
Sir Ralph walks the deck in merry mood. 
Details Proposes to vex the Abbot. 
of < Cuts the bell from the float. 
Story. His voyage, success, and return. 
A storm encountered. 
Anxiety about the Inchcape Rock. 
Fate of the ship. 
Conclusion. Effect on Sir Ralph. 

EXERCISE 19. 
After hearing it read, "write from the outline the story of 

The White-footed Deer. W. C. Bryant. 

I. The time and place. 2. Appearance of deer and her habits. 

3. The protection of the cottage dame. 4. Tradition of the Indians. 
5. The hunter's success. 6. His fatal shot. 7. The red-men's re- 
venge. 8. Desolation. 

EXERCISE 20. 
After it has been made the subject of a reading and conversation 
exercise, write from this outline the story of 

Paul Re verb's Ride. - Longfellow. 

1. The time. 2. The signal light. 3.~ The object of the ride. 

4. The listening friends discover the movements of the British. 

5. The impatient watching of Revere. 6. The signal at last! He 
mounts and is off ! 7. The ride to Medford. 8. Lexington village : 
its appearance. 9. The ride ended. 10. The result. 
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EXERCISE 21. 

Study the poem carefully, and then write the story from the out- 
line. Make several direct quotations. 

Nauhaught, the Deacon. Whittier. 

I. Nauhaught and his circumstances. 2. His dream. 3. He visits 
his traps. 4. His success. 5. Thoughts of home and of his needs. 
6. His prayer. 7. He finds the purse. 8. The conflict with tempta- 
tion. 9. Reasons for keeping the money; for not keeping it. 
10. The noble resolve. 11. He visits the inn and finds the owner. 
12. The reward. 13. His feelings as he goes home. 14. The angel. 

EXERCISE 22. 
Prepare an outline and reproduce the story from it. 

1. Bruce and the Spider. B. Barton. 1 

2. Small Beginnings. C. Mackay. 1 

3. The Milkmaid. /. Taylor. 1 

4. The Mountain and the Squirrel. R. W. Emerson. 

5. The Nantucket Skipper. /. T. Fields. 

6. God's Judgment on the Wicked > R « ,, 

Bishop. ficaouney. 

7. Incident of the French Camp. R. Browning. 

8. Arnold Winkelried. Montgomery. 

9. The Sandpiper. Celia Thaxter. 

10. The Little Match Girl. Hans Christian Andersen. 

II. Abou Ben Adhem. Leigh Hunt. 

12. Horatius at the Bridge. Macaulay. 

13. Skipper Ireson's Ride. J. G. Whittier. 

14. The Story of Ruth. Bible. 

15. The Legend of Bregenz. * A. A. Proctor. 

EXERCISE 23. 

Try to invent and write an original story ; give it a name, and 
sign yourself as the author. 

1 Bryant's Library of Poetry and Song. 



CHAPTER VH. 

LETTER-WRITING. 

[To the Teacher. As a means of training in purely original composi- 
tion, letter-writing claims our attention first. Like story-telling it is easy to 
begin' with, and it is moreover an art that soon becomes practically useful and 
even necessary; for everybody that can write, writes letters, and most persons 
write nothing else. 

However much the matter may have been neglected, no argument is needed 
to show that the ordinary forms and conventions of this the most common of 
the uses of written speech ought to be made familiar to all who study language 
in school. 

The text of this chapter is intended to serve as a guide in writing the exer- 
cises, and in ordinary correspondence. 

The exercises are of various sorts, but they do not, of course, cover the 
whole wide field of written correspondence, and the teacher must supply what 
seems desirable. Where many exercises are grouped together, selections must 
be made to suit the age and ability of the children; for it is not intended that 
all the exercises be taken in course. 

The work will be examined and corrected by the class as in dictation exer- 
cises, and if we can succeed in developing a spirit of keen and kindly criticism, 
it will prove very effective against the worst errors in spelling, form, punctua- 
tion, and arrangement. Not a few awkward or ungrammatical expressions 
will, however, pass unnoticed, and such faults — the typical ones having been 
put on the blackboard — may be made the subject of a special lesson, during 
which the class shall do the correcting, and as far as possible give reasons for 
the changes made. The letters will then be carefully copied — twice, if need 
be, to make them perfect. 

For variety, the letters of yesterday may be exchanged and answered, and 
within certain limits each one may be written and addressed to some class- 
mate. It is a good plan to have genuine letters mailed occasionally to parents 
or friends ; and a letter written at the beginning of the year may be kept for 
comparison with what can be done after a year's practice. Other devices will 
suggest themselves and keep the subject interesting.] 

20. The most general use of written language is for 
Letters, which we send addressed to absent persons to 
whom we have something to say. 
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21. It is the custom nowadays to write letters with black ink on 
white letter-paper or note-paper, — beginning with the folded edge at 
the left ; and to send them away in sealed envelopes. 

22. Kinds. Letters may, of course, be written upon 
any subject. They may serve in transacting business; 
they may give or ask for information or advice ; or they 
may take the place of ordinary conversation between 
friends and acquaintances. Sometimes they are formal; 
sometimes familiar. 

23. Form. By custom a formal letter is made to con- 
sist of six parts : — 

1. The Heading, which tells where and when the letter 
is written, and generally shows where the reply should 
be sent. 

2. The Address, which gives the name and title of the 
person or firm to whom the letter is written, and some- 
times the residence or place of business. 

3. The Salutation, a courteous or affectionate greeting 
that serves to introduce what follows. 

4. The Body of the Letter, which is the real message. 

5. The Complimentary Close, which is the final ex- 
pression of respect or regard. 

6. The Signature of the writer. 

Select and name the six different parts of each letter given on 
pages 49-51. 



I. THE HEADING. 

24. The Heading of a letter should give the place and 
date of writing. If a reply is to be sent to the place of 
writing, the letter should show exactly where to send it 
by mail. 
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25* If a reply is to be sent elsewhere than to the place of writing, 
the fact should be indicated after the signature. (Form 14.) 

1. Place. 

26. If in a city or in any other place where they need to be 
known, give first the name or number of the house and the name 
of the street (or else the post-office box). Thus: Turner's Inn, 
Green St. ; or 25 Park Sq. (Forms, pp. 4S-47.) 

27. Always give the name of the city, town, or post-office 
where letters are received. 

Often there are several post-offices in one township. 

28* When it would be of any use to tell the county, give that 
next. It sometimes happens that in one state there are several towns 
with similar names, so that the name of the county is needed to dis- 
tinguish them ; and if a town is small and little known, it may hasten 
the delivery of the reply to add the county. (Form 21.) 

29. Next comes the name of the state, unless you are sure that it 
is not needed. 

2. Time. 

SO* In familiar letters, and whenever it needs to be known, give 
first the day of the week. (Forms 4 and 7.) In other letters, give 
only the month, the day of the month, and the year. Do not give 
the hour unless there is good reason for adding it. (Form 12.) 

31. Sometimes it seems as if nothing need be given but the hour of the day, but 
If a letter is kept for any length of time, it is always convenient to be able to tell when 
and where it was written. 

3. Position of Heading. 

32. The heading may occupy one, two, or three lines according to 
the space it requires. It begins an inch or more from the top, and 
about half way across the page toward the right. Each of the fol- 
lowing lines, if one is not enough, should begin a little farther to the 
right. Always put the whole of the date on one line. 

4. Heading Omitted. 

33. Except in business letters, the heading is often omitted, and 
the place and time are given at the left of the page after the signature. 
(§ 59, and Forms 12 and 28.) 
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5. Punctuation. 

34. Put commas after every part, except between the name and 
the day of the month, and between the name and the number of the 
street or post-office box. Put a period after abbreviations, and at the 
end of the whole. 

EXERCISE 24. 

1. Make perfect copies of the headings given on pages 43-47, 
in their proper position. 

2. Write the following as headings properly arranged. 

1. Oct. 25, 1891, Saratoga, State of New York, 217 Spring St. 

2. I am in Andover, in Oxford Co., in Maine, at the Eagle Hotel, 
July 21, 1890. 

3. At Home on Washington's Birthday, 1894, Thursday. 

4. In the city of New York, Sept. 25, 1892, at the Murray Hill 
House, Saturday. 

5. With a friend whe lives at No. 294 in Duquesne St. in the city 
of Pittsburg, state of Pennsylvania, to-day. 

6. In Worcester, Massachusetts, at the Polytechnic Institute, April 
26, 1894. 

7. Atlanta; 1892; Georgia; (P. O. Box 725;) May 17. 

8» Tennessee ; Knox Co. ; 1893 ; Fair Garden ; 29th of November. 
9. San Francisco; Aug. 16; Pacific Ave.; No. 216; 1891; Cali- 
fornia, Sunday. [Give the time as heading ; the place, at the end.] 



II. THE ADDRESS. 

35. The Address of a letter consists of the Dame and 
title of the person or firm to whom it is written. Some- 
times, especially in business letters, the residence or place 
of business is added. 

36. The address is necessary in business letters where either the 
letter or the address is to be copied before mailing, and in any letter it 
may serve for reference (Forms 8, 25, 27) ; but to give it separately, in 
a familiar letter, seems useless and too formal. 
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1. Name and Title. 

37* To the name of the person addressed it is polite to add an 

appropriate title. 

(a) Before the name we may write : — 
Mr. in addressing a man. 

Mrs. [Mistress] in addressing a married woman. 

Messrs. [Messieurs] in addressing two or more men. 

Miss (pi. Misses) in addressing an unmarried woman or a girl. 

Master (pi. Masters) in addressing a boy. 

Rev. or The Rev. before the full name or some other title in 

addressing a clergyman ; as, The Rev. C. F. Howe ; Rev. 

Mr. Howe ; The Rev. Dr. Howe ; not Rev. Howe. 
Hon. in addressing members of Congress, and a few other high 

officials. 
Dr. in addressing a physician, or any person who has one of 

the titles M.D., Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., etc. 

(b) After the name we may write : — 

Esq. in addressing lawyers, many government officers, and 
sometimes other gentlemen. 

(c) There are many other titles, such as those given on page 14, 
which may be used in addressing the persons to whom they rightfully 
belong. 

(d) Sometimes two or more different titles are used together ; as, 
Prof. Wm. Hale, M.D., LL.D. ; but if both have the same meaning, as 
Dr. and M.D., they cannot be used together. With Esq., no other 
title should be used ; and we cannot say Mr, Dr. Brovm. 

2. Residence. 

38. By residence is meant the name of the post-office and state ; 
sometimes also the street and number where a person receives letters. 
(Forms, pp. 46, 47.) 

3. Arrangement and Position. 

39. The address may, like the heading, occupy one, two, or three 
lines,. The first line should contain nothing but the name and title, 
and should not be indented from the left margin. Each of the fol- 
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lowing lines should be written a little further to the right than the 
one before it. 

40. In business letters the address should be given on the line below 
the heading. In familiar letters, if given in full, it should begin on 
the line below the signature. In other letters it may be written at 
the end instead of at the top, especially when the heading is very long. 
(Form 17.) 

41 • Put commas after the parts of the address, but put a period 
at the end. 



III. THE SALUTATION. 

42. The Salutation is a courteous or affectionate greet- 
ing that serves to introduce the body of the letter. 

1. Form. 

43. Its form depends upon who is writing, who is addressed, and 
what degree of intimacy or friendship there is between the two. 
Hence there are many forms from which to choose, and only a few can 
be given here. Where several forms are given in succession, the first 
are the most formal, the last are the most familiar. 

44. In business or formal letters of any sort we write : — Sir (pi., 
Sirs or Gentlemen) ; Dear Sir or Sirs ; My dear Sir. Madam (pi., 
Ladies) ; Dear Madam ; My dear Madam. 

A young unmarried woman is addressed simply as (for example) 
Miss Brown, or Dear Miss Brown. (Forms, pp. 44-47.) 

46. In more familiar letters, we may use one of the preceding 
forms, or such as these : — Friend Brown ; My dear Friend ; Cousin 
Clara ; Dear Brown ; My dear Ned ; My dear Mother ; Dear Papa. 
(Forms, pp. 43-47, 51.) 

(a) The salutation is sometimes made part of the body of the letter 
(Form 13), and is sometimes omitted in formal notes. (Ex. 28, 
Nbs. 20 and 40.) 

2. Position. 

46. If the address consists of three lines, the salutation may be 
indented as much as the second line. (Forms 25, 27.) If it con- 
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sists of one or two lines, the salutation should be written a little to 
the right. (Forms 8, 19, 22.) 

If the address is omitted here, the salutation should begin at the 
Left margin of the line below the heading. 

3. Punctuation. 

47. After the salutation, use a comma, a colon, a comma and a 
dash, or a colon and a dash, according to the degree of formality with 
which the letter begins. The comma is the least formal. 



EXERCISE 25. 

I." Study carefully the position, capitals, and punctuation of the 
introductions in the models on pages 43-47, and then make perfect 
copies of them. 

2. Write the various addresses and salutations that you might 
use — 

1. In writing to your father ; your brother or sister ; your uncle ; 
your grandmother ; your cousin. 

2. In writing to an intimate friend; to your teacher; to a physi- 
cian ; to a neighbor. 

3. In writing to a clergyman who is a stranger to you; to the 
chairman of your school committee ; to the superintendent of schools. 

4. In writing to a lawyer living in your town ; to the member of 
Congress from your district ; to some firm doing business near you. 

5. In writing to a firm doing business 'at 723 Broadway, New York 
City, and named A. C. Armstrong & Co. ; to the publishers of this 
book ; to the publishers of the geography or of the reading-book that 
you use. 



IV. THE BODY OF A LETTER. 

48. The Body of a letter is the message itself, or what 
we have to say. 

49. Contents, (a) Do not make such needless remarks as "I 
now take my pen in hand," or "I will now close," but begin with 
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something worth saying; express yourself clearly and concisely in 
complete sentences grouped into paragraphs according to the sense ; 
and stop when you have done. Use simple words, avoiding slang. 

50. (b) The reply to a business letter should acknowledge its 
receipt, give its date, and refer to its contents. We may say, for 
example, " Your favor of the 28th ult., in answer to our inquiries, is 
at hand," etc. 

51. Position, Form, etc. (a) The Body begins under the end of 
the introduction, or if that is long, on the same line with the saluta- 
tion. There should be a narrow margin at the left extending the 
whole length of the page ; we should write legibly, without crowding, 
and never divide a syllable at the end of a line. 

52* (b) None but the most common abbreviations are to be used, 
and no figures except in connection with dates and large sums of 
money. The sign & is to be used only in the name of a firm. 

[Two letters are given as models on pages 49, 50.] 



V. THE COMPLIMENTARY ENDING. 

53. The Complimentary Ending is a courteous assur- 
ance of good faith, respect, or affection, which is added to 
the end of a letter. One should say something that is in 
keeping with the style of letter he has written, and with 
his relations to the person addressed; and he should at 
the same time express his feelings truthfully. 

I. Form. 

54. (a) In business or formal letters the common forms are: 
Yours truly; Yours respectfully; (Very) truly yours; (Very) respect- 
fully yours ; and in extremely formal letters, such as are sometimes 
written to high officials, Form 17, or something similar, may be used. 
(Forms, pp. 43-47.) 

55. (b) For friendly or familiar letters there is a great variety of 
other forms, some of which are given in the models. Other examples 
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are : Faithfully yours ; With highest regards ; Yours ever ; Most truly 
yours; Yours sincerely; Your loving sister; Believe me to be your 
devoted son ; Ever most gratefully yours. (Forms 3, 6, 14.) 
"Yours, etc.," is vulgar. 

2. Position. 

56. The conclusion begins on the line following the body of the 
letter, and is indented about one*third the width of the page. If it is 
long, it should be arranged in two or three lines, like the heading and 
the address. (Forms, pp. 43-47.) 



VI. THE SIGNATURE. 

57. The Signature is the name of the person who 
writes or dictates the letter. When a person writes as 
an officer of any sort, he should add his official name 
(Form 9); and when he signs for another person, he 
should give both names. (Form 20.) 

58, (a) The signature is to be written distinctly on the line fol- 
lowing the complimentary ending, and indented about half the width 
of the page. 

(b) In all business, formal, or extremely important letters, it should 
be written in full, and in every other letter when there might possibly 
be a doubt as to who sent it. 

(c) A lady when writing to a stranger must sign her name, so as 
to show whether she is to be addressed as Miss or as Mrs. (Form 28.) 

Place and Date, or Address, at the End. 

59* (a) When the place and date are not given as a heading, the} 
are to be added in the same form at the left of the page, on the line 
below the signature. (Forms 12 and 28.) Or, — 

(b) The address may be put here if omitted at the beginning. 
(Form 17.) 

(c) The place to which a reply is to be sent should be given here, 
if it is not the same as the place of writing. (Form 14.) 
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EXERCISE 26. 

1. Copy the closing forms from the models on pages 43-47 upon 
slate or paper ruled the width of a note or letter sheet. 

2. Write the different forms of conclusions and signature that 
you might use — 

1. In a formal letter to a stranger; to your employer; to a judge. 

2. In a familiar letter to your mother; to a cousin ; to an intimate 
friend ; to your teacher, giving her address at the left. 

3. In a business letter to a lawyer ; to a dry goods firm ; to the 
editor of a paper ; to the mayor of a city, asking him to address you 
at some place named. 



VII. FOLDING. 



60. Fold a letter-sheet by turning up the lower edge to meet the 
upper evenly. Then fold twice the other way, — first the left edge, 
then the right, making the distance between the folds a little less 
than the width of an envelope. 

61. Fold the lowest third of a note-sheet toward the top, then 
fold the upper end toward the bottom. If the paper is wider than 
the length of the envelope, fold it in the middle from the bottom to 
the top, and then from left to light. If the envelope is nearly square, 
fold the paper once in the middle. 



VIII. THE SUPERSCRIPTION, ETC. 

62. The Superscription, or address upon the envelope, 
is chiefly for the benefit of post-office officials, and should 
be written so fully" and so distinctly as not to hinder in 
any way the speedy delivery of the letter. 

63. Contents. Besides the name and title with the post-office 
and state, there must be sometimes the street and number; some- 
times the county; and sometimes the name of the person to whose 
care the letter is sent, — all arranged as shown in Forms 29-32. 
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64* Position. The superscription should generally be on the 
lower half of the envelope, and each successive line should begin a 
little further toward the right. 

65. The Punctuation may be the same as that used in the letter, 
especially to indicate abbreviations and to separate two parts when 
written on the same line. 1 

66. Return Address. The name and address of the sender are 
often placed in the upper left-hand corner, that the letter may be 
returned if not delivered. This is sometimes an important addition, 
as when it is not certain that the letter is rightly addressed, or when 
the full name of the writer is not given inside. (Form 31.) 

67. The stamp should be evenly placed, right end up, about an 
eighth of an inch from the right-hand corner. Enclose a stamp to 
pay for sending the reply, when you think it only fair to do so. 

EXERCISE 27. 

Kuie rectangles on slate or paper, making them 6 inches long by 3} 
inches wide, or the exact shape of some envelope, and copy the 
models on p. 48. Then write envelope addresses to the follow- 
ing:— 

1. To your father, mother, brother, sister, or some classmate; to 
some clergyman of your acquaintance ; to a friend, in care of his or 
her father, whose post-office box is numbered 47. 

2. To a doctor of divinity named Gilbert Shaw, living in Cincin- 
nati, at 24 Wilson Sq. 

3. To Emmett, Kent & Co., a firm of lumber dealers, doing business 
in Clinton, Illinois. Clinton is in De Witt Co. 

4. To the wife of John Alden, who lives in the capital of Ohio, at 
91 Garfield Avenue. 

5. To a firm composed of Miss Decker and Miss Fitz, whose mil- 
linery rooms are in Cumberland St., No. 201, Nashville, Tennessee. 

i Note. — Punctuation is meant to be a help to tbe reader; and on envelopes where 
there is nothing but the address, and where the parts of that are already separate 
enough, the best usage is to omit terminal points as in the last two models. 
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68. Observe carefully the position, capitals, and punc- 
tuation of the parts of a letter as given in these forms. 



[Form I.] 
[Form 2.] 

[Body of letter.] 
to A&Msf&t® " 

[Form 3.] 



[Form 4.] 

SviciaAf, afoul /<?, /88<?. 

[Form 5.] 

ycm tuwz of vzmumMmxi cm*,, vt& 



[Form 6.] 
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[Form 7.] 

/^ R(Mf tft., Bvoo4d>ifVb, 

j [Form 8.] 

Mats 77{axla/yyi, — 

yOWU LntfWAAf of tfi& fObfu 
in^ot^unt mo^QM/vU/via, vt® 

[Form 9.] 



[Form ».] 

Jtu ivfolat to- yowv ki/nxt inwi- 
tatd/yyi feyu ^AdiA^uicm nvxt- 

[Form II.] 

V-wif tA/uf/if yowu&, 

[Form 12.] 

"3te €tm+," 

cft&w4yi<AAf>, TftOAf /, /8$/. 

2 o'dotk. 
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[Form 13.] 

600 QleArtlowbcL C0v-&., 

^JvUaxfo-, fwvi& 6, !8<?f. 

J owiuot telt if(m, ony dzcuo Ifidth^o, 

wfbOut CU MiA^QAAAA, bt® 

[Form 14.] 

(oV&b, Wl/lf dzcuu TftdtfbUb, 
&1&0&& duiett to 



[Form 15.] 

&<yntCwe<nta6 /ifot&t, 

[Form ,«.] f*ty h /**?• 

J / yufwtAyW9y at tk& ^i^cwmm^ 
^to^W^ ; &ts 

[Form 17.] 

J a/m, cfw, 

Vowb okzcLU/i / it Q*AA>a/yub, ' 

W-iltLcinfu Jtyifiwldfr. 
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[Form 18.] 
(<£ €. Box, / <} 2 5.) 

o#. LomLq,, TMo-., 

Jbae,. 2<f, /8S<7. 

[Form 19.] 

ofyuiMM&, Jr. V. 



fifasCUbb Jim/I cu cUx^jt, tti,.. 



[Form 20.] 

a. i. Lam* fr & 

By foJvrv Got*. 



[Form 21.] 

Bu^alo-, foA^ioxyyi &&., 

fwrve, 2/, /8<?3. 

[Form 22.] 

S>ul>lUJvvub of "tft. JtueJwLM,;' 
drzw Vovfc <&u(si{. 

^yyuMa^^ to my (idcOb&o^, vt® 



[Form 23.] 
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[Form 24.] 

[Form 25.] ' &t. *//*?*. 

2ad lAycmAi^tcyyu tft., 
(Zda/wu& fboopiZAAs, vb® 

[Form 26.] 



[Form 27.] 

/$&. H-WAAf £. tt(MAAMJft(yyU, 

7/Vif (km, cfw.- — W-ilL you JwyidJUf' 
i/nfovnv me,, et& 

[Form 28.] 

/foo^ie^t^iltly ifowub, 

(Z%W) € / mAly (Z. Je/nJU/Ms. 

Owf. V, J 888. 
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&&iAAAt<yyu, TflaAAie,, 

TMyuf kotow df tolcC mom laoZ tvnv& oamhiC tA& o/wi/n/f vn 
tA& oxeAaAxL, — (wt wAat do <y<yu, tkVnh now-? /{oaaaa 
felt out <y&oZeAxlaAf, cwid (viok& fait, UXZI& &oaZ. 2^& att 
tJvowjhX, h& wvuaZ 6& (xbdUf AvaZ; (maZ wheal ias& fiLek&d 

€., <J think, thio, i& th& joltC&oZ ua^atCon d w-eA, 
had, c/ amv a& hafifoy alt th& tvma/ TyiaAwma, wuy* <J 
ouyht to thawk you fau teXXi&uf yn& uywue, h&i&. $#id th& 
ktiZ&no, av& i&at fywn, wyideA, th& hay wvow, to\, tJv&y 6ite 
ea&h otheAJb talU,, avid MAyaZeA at, If th&y w&i& cx%&ad- 
fully antyuy: (yu£ they'ie, not. 

.bid cf tell you aAMyut th& fawn, (wif, <J wowgUa,? 
/&'d/ at, yood ao, &an 6-& to wit, and teto, 'ykav &&& hlmu 
wudJo th& 6ow&. Shey &at &att off th& i/wko, when h& 
(jlweA, it to th&wv, and th&Ou tonfit&Qs av& a* wut/h a* a 
(wuaiA. WA&n th& vwvu <& hot, theAj tt& down und&u the 

tfL&£4, CWld cA&W tktAJb tAAsd. 

But of hav-e^v't half tiwv& to t&tt y&w aluMtZ \Axil*i(f 
vyv th& hay €<aaZ, and fiizkLvuf 6&iAZe&, and vueA fun a* 
w& hav& lOLVwy dayo, Vn, th& old (fOAA&t felayiAia whool 
9-nd dolt*/ gJo fel&a&& tak& a <fOod-(vu fov now-, fuyyn, 

7J0Wb IovImaJ UXtl& (fUlt, 

7yiaAxjL&. 
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TyiamtAzoZeA,, erf. ft., 

fwyie, 2<7, /$*<?• 

7?lv. fed/uxvixL @. tfjdm/yivb, 

tfufit. of tk& (Xtlam^ts iTlWbb, 

hzcuu ofvu . — J wuoJv to- a/fo/fol/if fau 
tA& foo&utuyyv wfvUJv you axUwtitixfo </yu th& 
WWVnA/YUj, "Jowi/yuaL." 

* J a/yn tfU/iktf/yu y&eub& old, a/nxl Axwz fu^t 
qwuiAAxtiUxL fixmi Uv& (Zdcunv& tfiAool. J 
a/wu wdL a/nxl otAxyyva, a/nxi owt oufveuixi of 
wmA. ' J tfoi/nA J ®a/yi mA/yb jowv dolla/u& 
cu wttfc, a/nxi oJiedL tvy to (^ fcuotA^ixl to 
my wtfolayvb. 

J ®a/yu iyu/yua cu UAwn/yn^ndx^^ fwyyv 
wvu t&cueA&'b, Tftu £<yixL, a/nxi a/nxyUbvo fwyyv 
ttue, azmMfrnxt/yu f<yu wfuyyyu J wovfod d/UAArua 
wi/it louvt MA/m/m&u wuwdAxyyu. 

yOWUfr V€A/lf UXL^l^tfuMnf, 

ttaAMf 3. fecLm/u/nxLos. 
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[To the Teacher. Informal invitations may follow one of the preceding 
letter-forms. Formal invitations and replies are written in the third person 
upon note paper or cards. They are dated at the bottom, and no signature is 
added. The following models may he used.] 



FORMAL INVITATION. 

ftLtOUMAA^ of l?\VQJb /{tfa/YU &h>OAfUb'fr ®OWl- 

/ pwwif cm ^w&ouLaAf vovyu/yby, I7(a/if ISbfv, cut 

INVITATION ACCEPTED. 

&u&Q>da/y wvnA/vua vuzoot. 

f2/ @xyyiewl t/fiuvu,, May /OtA. 

INVITATION NOT ACCEPTED. 

. 7Hvm> GJLwi Uyi/yvoixyw- u^ut^ tfudt 
tkz vuiA/ywo; ■ili/ywds& of Jwb ^m/yUtuo pi£- 
vvrubb kub (MMsfotamM, of IfivM, SidAisyvda 
JU/yui iMA>U^uUoo^ jcyu ^M^wLa/if zwyu/nxf, 
TTiaaf !5tA. 

&giaaaMs&w>, ^abuAsdaAf. • 
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EXERCISE 28. 

Upon a properly shaped page, write the very best letter 

you can, whether long or short, and whatever the subject. 
Refer constantly to preceding forms and directions. 

1. Your father wishes you to bring your copy-book home that he 
may see your improvement in penmanship. Write a letter to your 
teacher, asking permission to do this. You may say which book you 
mean, when you would like to take it, or how your father came to ask 
about your writing. (Use Forms 1, 10, 23.) 

2. Your teacher thinks you have been rather careless in your 
writing, and wishes your father to wait until the close of the term 
before examining the book. Write to your father a letter explain- 
ing the matter fully. (Use Forms 1, 2, 3.) 

3. A friend of yours, named , has invited you to drive next 

Saturday afternoon. Write to your mother, who is in an adjoining 
town, asking leave to go, and telling her all you know about how 
many are going, where you are to go, and how late you are to stay. 
(Follow Forms 7, 2, 3.) 

4. Your mother has a plan to receive company at that time, and 
wishes you to be at home. Write to your friend about the matter, 
expressing your thanks and regrets. (Use Forms 7, 5, 6.) 

5. Miss Elsie White, of 13 Franklin St., Hartford, has received a 
Maltese kitten by express from her friend Mary Ford, who lives in 
Newington. She is much pleased, and writes a letter acknowledging 
the gift and mentioning some traits that she has discovered in her new 
pet. Write Elsie's letter. (Select from Forms 4 and 7, 5, 10, and 13.) 

- 6. Master Harry W. Smith has just received by mail from his 
uncle Henry a copy of Dickens's "A Child's History of England" as 
a birthday present. He writes to his uncle, acknowledging the receipt 
of the book, and expressing his thanks. The boy lives in Rutland, V*, 
and has always been fond of stories and of history. Write his letter. 
(Look at Forms 4 and 13, 2 and 8, 3, 23, before you decide what to 
use.) 
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7. Write to Messrs. Geo. Beck & Sons, Rochester, N.Y., asking 
them to send you six varieties of flower seeds, which you may name 
in a column, with the price of each set opposite. Write as if you 
enclosed a postal order for fifty cents. (Select what you think appro- 
priate forms.) 

8. Write to the postmaster in your city or town to ask the cost of 
sending books through the mail. Before writing, decide exactly what 
you mean to ask. (Compare Forms 13 and 18, 27, 23, 9, 20.) 

9. Write the answer that, as an officer of the Government, he 
sends you. (Select parts of Forms 8, 9, 17.) 

10. Write to a friend asking to borrow a certain book, and offer- 
ing to send in return one which you name. Tell why you want the 
one, and why you recommend the other. 

11. Write his reply. He explains when you can have the book, 
and why not at once. (Try Form 12.) 

12. Write to the chairman of the School Committee inviting him 
to be present at exercises to be held in your school on Washington's 
birthday. State the time, and tell what is to be expected. (Use Forms 
27, 23.) 

13. Monroe & Henry are expressmen doing business at 147 Spruce 
St. Write them to call for your trunk in time for a certain train 
which you wish to take at the nearest railroad station. Be very 
definite. 1 

14. Alice Harrison Doe invites her cousin, Mary Sands, to spend 
the holidays with her, and tells some of her plans for Christmas day 
and the week following. Alice lives at the Armington Home, Phila- 
delphia, and her cousin at 213 Murray Ave., Harrisburg. Refer to a 
previous visit. (Use Forms 15, 12.) 

15. Miss Mary's mother is ill, and she is unable to come. Write 
the reply in which she tells what she is busy about. 

16. Having broken a neighbor's window while playing ball, you 
write an apology, and tell what arrangements you will make for re- 
pairing the damage*, if the gentleman does not object. (Use Forms 7, 
8, 23.) 

1 The teacher may give directions for writing this in the third person. 
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17. Write to the publishers of this book, asking to have a copy of 
it sent to some person who lives in a neighboring town, and who has 
asked you to buy a copy for him. Write as if you were to enclose pay- 
ment. (Use Forms 21, 25.) . 

18. Suppose you have trouble with your eyes or head, and wish to 
drop one of your studies for a time. Write to some member of the 
School Board or to the Superintendent, making the request, giving 
your reasons, and referring to a physician. (Use Forms 27, 23.) 

19. Samuel Underhill, who lives in Park Square, Troy, N.Y., en- 
closes two dollars to D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers of Wide Awake, 
Boston, Mass., as the subscription price of that magazine for a year. 
Write his letter. 

20. Write to Wm. Constable & Co., asking that some samples of 
dress goods be sent to your mother's address. Give them some idea 
o'f the kind wanted. They do business in Broadway, New York City. 1 

21. Mrs. Betsey Trotwood, who lives in Syracuse, N.Y., at 95 Her- 
kimer St., has received a tub of butter from Ralph Lane, a farmer 
living in Jamesville, N.Y. It was sent with the understanding that 
it might be exchanged. It is not satisfactory, and Mrs. T. writes 
accordingly. Reproduce her letter. (Use Form 19.) 

22. Write to D. Appleton & Co., New York, asking them to send 
you by express, C.O.D., four books, or sets of books, which you are to 
name. Give them an idea of the style of binding you prefer. 

23. Write to some clergyman whom you know, asking him for a 
letter of introduction and recommendation to a gentleman of whom 
you expect to seek employment in another city. 

24. Thomas Bond, Secretary of the "Alert" Base Ball Club, Clin- 
ton, writes a challenge, addressed to Frank Merriman, Secretary of the 
"Stars" of Fairview, for a series of three match games, beginning 
next Saturday afternoon. 

Merriman replies, accepting the challenge, and proposing a time 
and place for a meeting to arrange details. Write both letters. (See 
Forms 25 and 9.) 

1 May be written in the third person, without the writer's name. 
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25. Dr. Thomas F. Snow lives in Revere St., Boston, at number 96. 
He wishes to purchase a residence in one of the suburbs, costing not 
over $5,000. He writes to Geo. H. Chapin & Co., Real Estate Agents, 
Herald Building, Boston, telling them what he wants, and asking 
them to communicate with him. Write his letter. (Use Forms 13> 
25, 23.) 

26. They reply to Mr. Snow, describing two places they have for 
sale, — one in Arlington, and the other in Melrose. They give him 
an idea of the size of each house, of the location, price, terms of pay- 
ment, etc., and invite him to call and see them. Write their letter. 
(Use Forms 7, 14, 20.) 

27. FOR SALE. A farm of thirty-five acres, all under cultivation. 
Price reasonable, and terms easy. For full particulars, address 
Lemuel Mason, Sharon, Mass. 

Edward Poorman answers this advertisement. His address is P.O. 
Box 315, Providence, R.I. Write his letter. 

28. Mr. Mason replies, giving a full description of the farm, stating 
price, reasons for selling, and other facts which a purchaser might 
wish to know. Write his letter. 

29. Write to your grocer to send you "on account" a definite 
quantity of four kinds of groceries. You may complain of the quality 
of the last oil he sent you, and explain how it burns. You will try a 
different brand. 

30. TO LET. A small house, in a pleasant, retired situation. For 
particulars, address Jos. B. Arnold, P.O. Box 1492, Chicago, 111. 

Dr. -Allan Downs, who lives at 396 Madison St. in the same city, 
answers this advertisement, asking information. Write his letter. 

31. Mr. Arnold replies, describing the house and giving its loca- 
tion, price of rent, etc. Write his letter. 

32. As clerk for Bond Brothers, dealers in hay and grain, 94 Port- 
land St., Lowell, Mass., write to the Freight Agent of the B. & M. 
R.R., Portland, Me., inquiring about the delay in the shipment of 
three carloads of hay consigned to your firm on a certain date. 

33. SUMMER BOARDERS WANTED. The finest of mountain 
rites, magnificent scenery, good table, pure water, well-kept horses. 
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For terms, etc., address Paul Donnelly & Son, Grand View House, 
Littleton, N.H. 

Answer this advertisement as if requested by your father, who 
wishes to spend three weeks among the mountains with his family. 
Ask about the terms, and such other matters as he would naturally 
wish to know about, and tell the accommodations wanted, time of 
your coming, etc. 

34. Write Paul Donnelly & Son's reply. 

35. Frank O. Poole lives at 165 Mt. Vernon St, Newport, R.I., and 
is making a collection of postage-stamps. He writes S. F. Renfew, 
92 Chatham St., New York, about prices of certain German and 
French stamps which he mentions. Write his letter. 

36. BOARD. A few boarders can be accommodated with a small 
family in a desirable part of the city. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Emma M. Todgers, 364 Ontario Ave., Buffalo. 

Writing at 64 Chester PL, Rochester, N.Y., answer this advertise- 
ment, describing the sort of room you wish, stating the price you can 
pay, and giving the name of some person for reference. 

37. The reply of Mrs. Todgers is unfavorable. Write what it 
might be. 

38. You wish to enter the Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md. 
Write to the member of Congress from your district, inquiring what 
the terms of admission are, and what steps you must take to secure 
the appointment. 

39. WANTED. A boy in a hardware store to learn the business. 
Must be honest, willing to work, and ready to give up the use of 
tobacco if desired. Address, stating age, residence, qualifications, and 
references, Frank Purington & Co., 294 Hudson St., Albany, N.Y. 

Guy Wheeler, who lives in Cohoes, N.Y.,' answers this advertise- 
ment. Write his letter. 

40. Annie Ryan has been for nearly five years in the employ of 
Mrs. Augustus Ward as a house-girl, and on leaving she receives a let- 
ter of recommendation to help her in finding another position. Write 
the letter, with this heading and salutation : "27 Franklin Ave.,* Ger- 
mantown, Pa.; To whom it may concern: — " 
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41. Write to a friend, relating your first attempt at cooking or 
gardening. 

42. Write to your father, telling him about one of the books you 
are reading. 

43. Write to a classmate, telling what magazine you see each 
month, and what there is in it that especially interests you. 

44. Write to your mother, telling, in a merry, sprightly way, how 
you pass your time in school on days you like the best. 

45. Write to your sister, telling her about a day when everything 
went wrong with you, and whether it was your own fault or not. 

46. Write to a schoolmate, telling what your plans are for your 
future life after leaving school. 

EXERCISE 29. 

IMAGINATIVE LETTERS. 

In writing the following, the heading and the address may be 
omitted. 

• 1 . Two books have long stood side by side in a store. - One of them 
is at last sold, and writes a letter to the other. Imagine how a book 
would feel to be bought by a boy, or a beautiful young lady, or an old 
gentleman with a large library, and what experiences it might have 
to tell. 

2. Write what the book that was left might reply about missing its 
companion, about those that have visited the store, and about its pros- 
pects of being sold. 

3. A doll that has been neglected for a new and prettier one writes 
a letter to its little mistress. 

4. A little bird that has been left in charge of a friend while its 
mistress is absent, writes to its mistress a letter. 

5. Write the message of an overworked stage-horse to the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

6. What would a robin say to the boy who killed its mate and 
robbed its nest? 



CHAPTER Vm. 

NARRATIVES-WRITING. 

I. NAERATIVES OF PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 

[To the Teacher. The subject-matter of conversation and writing is for 
the most part personal experience or personal observation. We talk much 
about what we have done, seen, heard, or felt, adding possibly an opinion, a 
sentiment, or an inference. 

The making of an orderly statement or record of events is narration or 
narrative-writing. As an element of letter-writing it is itself the easiest and 
most common form of original composition. 

In the following exercises subjects are assigned, and some suggestions about 
method and arrangement are given; but in the choice of language children 
are thrown upon their own resources, personal experience furnishing them 
with ideas. 

It is imperative, however, that the ideas to be expressed be clear and defi- 
nite ; and if, for want of training, none but the most recent impressions are 
distinct enough to be recorded, the best results are likely to be got from Ex- 
ercise 37, which provides for noting the course of an event with the view to 
reporting it afterwards. Accessible to every school there are places of his- 
toric importance, public buildings, mills, and so on, to which a class may be 
sent in groups of two or three to get material for a written narrative of the 
visit made. They may use note-books, ask questions freely, got much useful 
information, and form habits of observation that will awaken an interest in 
many new subjects. The narrative will be worked up from an outline, and 
will of course contain some descriptive writing. 

Copies should be made until one is obtained that represents the best effort 
of the writer.] 

EXERCISE 30. 

Read this outline and try to recall the last picnic you attended. 
Then tell about it in the form of a story with the parts of it arranged 
as follows : — 

1. Time and place. 2. Who were to go. 3. Preparation. 4. Set- 
ting out; on foot, or how; what happened on the way; arrival. 
5. The grounds ; location, size, shade, water, furnishings. 6. Amuse- 
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ments before dinner. 7. The dinner; when, where, what. 8. After- 
dinner sports; mishaps, etc. 9. The return; time, incidents. 10. 
Feelings on reviewing the day. 

69. If the complete story of our lives could be written, 
it would tell all that we had ever done, and describe 
whatever we had seen; it would also give an account 
of what had happened to us, and of the events with which 
we had been connected. 

70. An orderly and connected account of what has 
sometime taken place may be called a Narrative. 

EXERCISE 31. 

Narrate your experience with some pet animal, — a dog, a cat, 
a horse, a bird, or rabbits, etc. Observe this order, and make a con- 
nected whole : — 

1. What pet; kind or breed, name. 2. Size, color, age, value. 
3. How and when obtained. 4. When or where kept. 5. Food; 
what, how often, by whom. 6. Habits, day and night. 7. Friends 
and enemies, or likes and dislikes. 8. Intelligence ; tricks, anecdotes. 
9. What became of it, how much affection you have for it, or why it 
was worth petting. 

EXERCISE 32. 

Observe carefully the events of a day or half-day in your school, 
making notes of what happens if need be. Next day narrate these 
events in the form of a letter to your uncle or aunt, following the 
order in which they occurred. 

Say most about what is most important, but omit nothing that is 
needed to make the account complete. Try to make it clear and 
interesting. 

Mail this letter if your teacher approves and thinks it is well 
enough written. 

71. Directions. In writing a narrative of any kind, — 
1. Do not begin a sentence until you have thought it 

through and know just how it is to end. 
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2. Keep the order in which the events occurred, unless 
you have a good reason for following some other method." 

3. Mention every point that is needed to give the 
reader a clear idea of what happened. 

4. Say most about what is most important or interest- 
ing, and omit useless details. 

5. Make the narrative a connected whole, but do not 
string sentences together with " ands." 

6. Write naturally, as you would talk, and use no words 
whose meaning you do not know. 

7. Punctuate carefully as you write. 

EXERCISE 33. 

Tell how you spent your last pleasant holiday, The following out- 
line may help you. 

1. Your subject. 2. Pleasant expectations; what preparation 
made ; what hoped for. 3. The night before. 4. The morning ; first 
occupation ; plans for the day ; company. 5. The afternoon ; where ; 
with whom. 6. The dinner. 7. The evening ; aU details. 8. Feel- 
ings; surprises; disappointments; enjoyment. 

EXERCISE 34. 
Observe carefully the order of services at church on some Sun- 
day, and write an account of them. If this outline is helpful, use it. 

What church ; where ; when. With whom, and in what part. The 
preacher and the singers. The beginning ; the music. Then the rest 
in order : the Scripture read ; the first lines of the hymns ; the text 
and subject of the sermon ; the close ; and the impression made upon 
you. 

EXERCISE 35.' 

Each of the following may be the subject of a narrative about your 
personal experiences. Begin by making an outline similar to those 
provided in previous exercises. 
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The Fourth of July. 
Thanksgiving Day. 
Christmas. 

A Saturday Afternoon. 
A Day in the Country. 
A Day in the City. 
An Evening at the Fair. 
An Afternoon in the Park. 
A Visit to the Museum. 
A Shopping Expedition. 
My Sail down the River. 
How I helped on the Farm. 
A Great Fire. 



An Afternoon at the Circus. 

My Visit to a Menagerie. 

Having my Picture taken. 

A Day at the Seaside. 

An Hour in Sunday-school. 

My New Skates. 

The Surprise Party. 

A Base-ball Match. 

The Toboggan Slide. 

A Candy-pull. 

A Day in the Kitchen. 

The Boat-race. 

A Rainy Day. 



EXERCISE 36. 

Write a full account of some journey you have made. 



EXERCISE 37. 

Under the direction of your teacher, 1 visit with a companion some 
one of the following in the neighborhood of your school. Then make 
an outline, and write an account of your visit. 



A Cotton Mill. 
A Shoe Factory. 
The Foundry. 
The Watch Factory. 
A Grist Mill. 
The Art Museum. 
The Custom House. 
The Salt Works. 
A Coal Mine. 
A Machine Shop. 
A Box Factory. 
A Bookbinder's. 
The State House. 
The Legislature. 



The Mint. 

The Public Library. 

The Poor House. 

The County Jail. 

The Telephone Exchange. 

The Gas House. 

The Ship Yard. 

The Pottery. 

The Water Works. 

The Pumping Station. 

The Old Mill. 

The Natural History Roomi. 

The Navy Yard. 

A Newspaper Press Room. 



1 See note to teachers, page 58. 
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The City HalL 
A Cemetery. 
The Old Fort. 
The Lighthouse. 
A Piano Factory. 
The Rubber Works. 
The Rolling Mills. 



The Falls. 

The Court House. 

The College Buildings. 

The Brick Yard. 

The Arsenal. 

The Quarries. 

A Woodland Road. 



II. BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

[To the Teacher. Narratives of this kind must often be made up of facts 
learned at second-hand from the statements of other persons or from books, 
and the danger is that the sketch may be a mere copy. This danger will be 
avoided if the subject be not assigned for writing until it has become familiar 
by reading and note-taking, and by discussion in a conversation lesson in which 
all take part.] 

EXERCISE 38. 

1. What is a biography? 

2. Write a biography of your father. 

3. What is an autobiography? Write one, using these sug- 
gestions: — 

Your name — birthplace and date — names and occupation of 
parents — places of residence — schools attended — different studies 

— out-of-school lessons, such as music or dancing — other occupa- 
tion or pursuits — habits of rising — work to do — fondness for 
work — sports — books read — kind of reading preferred — friends 

— plans for future education — for business — object in life — natu- 
ral disposition — is it best to be noble or rich or good or wise. 

72. In collecting materials this may serve as an 

Outline for a Biographical Sketch. 
I. Introduction. Name, and how best known. 
II. Birth. Time, place, and — generally — ancestry. 

III. Childhood and Youth. Education; preparation and training 

for life-work ; early pursuits, habits, disposition. 
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IV. Chief Events of Life, public and private, in their order. 

Y. Death. Time, place, circumstances. 

VI. Characteristics. Personal appearance and bearing; mental 
and moral qualities ; likes and dislikes, ability and culture. 

VII. Results of Life. Development of self; example toothers; ser 
vice to individuals, to the country, to the world. 

73. Outline and notes for a sketch of the life of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

I. Introduction. Sixteenth Pres. of U. S. during Civil War. Savior 
of country. 

II. Birth, Ky., Feb. 12, 1809. Ancestors from England with Wm. 
Penn. Father could neither read nor write. Mother a remarkable 
woman. 

III. Childhood and Youth. Had but a few months' schooling. 
Toiled all day on farm, read by light of log-fire at night. The Bible, 
Pilgrim's Progress, JEsojfs Fables his favorites. Borrowed law-books 
at night to study, returned them in the morning. 

IV. The Chief Events of Life. In 1816 his father moved to 
Indiana. At 11, he met a great loss in death of mother. At 19, on a 
flatboat to New Orleans. At 21, moved to Illinois, helped build log- 
cabin, split 3000 rails for fence. Then successively clerk, captain in 
Black Hawk war, bookkeeper, postmaster, surveyor, and lawyer. At 
25, in Legislature. Home in Springfield. Married in 1842. In Con- 
gress, 1846. Candidate for U. S. Senator in 1858. Defeated. Presi- 
dent, 1861 till death. Condition of country and conduct of war a 
great anxiety and responsibility. Emancipated slaves, 1863. 

V. Death. Assassinated April 14, 1865. Mourned at home and 
abroad. 

VI. Characteristics. Tall, awkward, ungainly. Common sense, 
honesty, fidelity, kindness, patriotism. " Plain man of the people." 
One of the great men of history. 

VII. Results of Life. Wise couduct of great war. Saved the 
Union. Freed the slaves. Remembered with affection and gratitude. 
Next to Washington. 
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EXERCISE 39. 
Make a study of the Life of Lincoln as you find it given in books, 
And then write a biographical sketch. Use the preceding notes, and 
follow the directions given in § 71. 

EXERCISE 40. 
Prepare notes according to the plan given, and write sketches 
of one or more of these 

Statesmen and Inventors. 



Robert Fulton. 
Eli Whitney. 
James Watt. 
George Stephenson. 
S. F. B. Morse. 
Charles Goodyear. 
Richard Arkwright. 
Thomas A. Edison. 



George Washington. 
Benjamin Franklin. 
Alexander Hamilton. 
Thomas Jefferson. 
Andrew Jackson. 
Daniel Webster. 
Henry Clay. 
Ulysses S. Grant. 

EXERCISE 41. 

Write a sketch of the Life of Longfellow, using any facts that you 
can remember from your reading. Those suggested here will not be 
enough. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, the best beloved of American poets 
— Feb. 27, 1807, Portland, Me. — Bowdoin College at 14, graduated 
at 18 — chosen Professor of Modern Languages at Harvard at 28 — his 
home, a house occupied by Washington in 1775-76. — Charles Kingsley 
said of his face that it was the most beautiful he had ever seen. — 
Poems noted for sweetness and purity — His courteous, pure, beauti- 
ful life the best poem of all — Died March 24, 1882 — The inheritance 

of his writings. 

EXERCISE 42. 

Prepare outline notes as in § 73, and write a sketch of the life 
of one or more of these 

Authors. 



William Shakespeare. 
Sir Walter Scott. 
Washington Irving. 
William Cullen Bryant. 



Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
James Russell Lowell. 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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EXERCISE 43. 

Study the life of Joan of Arc until you can write something more 
than is given in these notes. 

Born 1412 — daughter of a peasant — could spin and sew, not read 
nor write — strong, beautiful, poetic, fond of adventure, of great piety. 
At 16 understood cause of war between France and England — re- 
solved to deliver France. Friendless — poor — trained to horseback 
riding. Laughed at by the great — believed in by the common people. 
Persistent — approved by King — led many to battle — won victory. 
Accused of heresy — burned at stake. 

EXERCISE 44. 

After studying and comparing the lives of two persons prominent 
in history, make an outline and write a sketch of each life. Then 
write a comparison of their likenesses and differences. You may 
select from the following: — 



Queen Elizabeth. 
Mary Queen of Scots, 
Victoria. 
Alfred the Great. 
Peter the Great. 



Sir Walter Raleigh. 
William E. Gladstone. 
George Peabody. 
.Napoleon Bonaparte. 
David Livingstone. 



III. HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 

74. Historical events are incidents in the life of a 
people or nation. They are parts of the story of the life 
of mankind; and the doings of the chief actors make up so 
large a part of history that a record of events is often little 
more than a sketch of the life of some prominent man. 

Thus, a biographical sketch of Columbus necessarily includes a 
narrative of the " Discovery of a New World," and to tell of the 
"Conquest of Mexico" is to sketch the life of its conqueror, Her- 
nando Cortez. 
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EXERCISE 45. 

Prepare the outline and notes, and write a sketch of one of 

the following, so as to show the part he played in history. 

Hernando Cortez. 



Christopher Columbus. 
Ferdinand de Soto. 
Henry Hudson. 
William Penn. 



Francisco Pizarro. 
Benedict Arnold. 
Tecumseh. 



75. Generally something like the following will serve 
best as an 

Outline for a Historical Sketch. 

I. Introduction. The subject : why interesting or important. 

II. Cause or Purpose. What led to the event. 

III. Time and Place. 

IV. Principal Actors, and their relations to one another. 
Y. Details, given in natural order. 

VI. Effect produced at the time. 

VII. Conclusion. Thoughts or reflections on the event as a whole- 
Influence on the nation's life or future history. 

(a) The writing of a good historical sketch, or, for that matter, of 
anything else, requires a clear knowledge of the subject, which must 
come from reading, study, and conversation. Note-taking is often 
helpful. 

76. Outline and notes for a sketch of 

Burgoyne's Invasion. 

I. Introduction. Important event of Revolution. Its influence on 
the result. 

II. Object. Plan to divide the country. Clinton going north from 
New York City, Burgoyne going south to meet him. 

IIL Time, Place. June-Oct., 1777. Canada; N.Y.; Vt. 
IV. Principal Actors. Burgoyne, St. Leger, Baum; Schuyler, 
Gates, Stark. Duty of each. 
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V. Details. Route via Lake Champlain and the Hudson; 8000 
men ; English ; Hessians ; Indian allies. Expedition of St. Leger to 
Ft. Schuyler via St. Lawrence and Oswego (Oriskany), and of Col. 
Baum to Bennington. Both defeated. Capture of Fts. Ticonderoga, 
Crown Point, Edward. Two battles at Saratoga. Lost. Defeat ; no 
retreat ; no provisions. Surrender of array, Oct. 17, 6000 men. 

VI. Effect. Americans encouraged. France acknowledged inde- 
pendence. 

VII. Conclusion. Victory timely, as it followed defeats. Greatest 
influence in ending the war. 

77. The length of a sketch of this kind will depend upon the time 
allotted and the number of details given. In the following sketch 
the notes have been expanded only enougn to afford a reasonably clear 
understanding of the event. But many sketches will be shorter. 

Burgoynk's Invasion. 

Burgoyne's Invasion was one of the most important military move- 
ments of the American Revolution. Its failure, and the capture of 
the invading army, had great influence in deciding the issue of the war. 

It was part of a plan formed in London by the British ministry to 
separate New England from the rest of the country. British forces 
under Gen. Clinton were to move up the Hudson and unite with the 
army of Burgoyne from the north. 

In June, 1777, Gen. Burgoyne set out from the northern end of 
Lake Champlain having with him eight thousand men, half of them 
Hessians, besides Indian allies. 

Forces under Col. St. Leger had previously been sent by way of 
the St. Lawrence and Oswego to capture Ft. Schuyler in central New 
York, and then join the main army. They were defeated, however, at 
the battle of Oriskany, and compelled to return. 

Burgoyne captured the forts on Lake Champlain, and Ft. Edward 
on the Hudson, and the attempts of the Americans tinder Gen. Schuy- 
ler to prevent his advance towards the south were ineffectual. But a 
detachment under Col. Baum, sent to Bennington, Vt., to take posses- 
sion of some military stores, was defeated and captured Aug. 12 by 
u Green Mountain Boys " under Gen. Stark. 

Burgoyne moved on and took position near Saratoga. Here he was 
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defeated in two severe battles by the Americans under Gen; Gates, 
who had superseded Schuyler. Hemmed in now upon all sides, and 
without provisions, he saw no way of escape, and therefore surrendered 
his entire army, now numbering six thousand men, Oct. 17. • Thus the 
expedition from which so much was expected resulted in disastrous 
failure; but this result was in part due to the lack of Clinton's 
expected co-operation. 

This brilliant victory greatly elated and encouraged the Americans 
who had recently met severe reverses near Philadelphia. It also led 
France to acknowledge our independence and send us aid, and prob- 
ably did more than any other single event to bring the war to a suc- 
cessful close. 

EXERCISE 46. 



Prepare the outline and write 
subjects : — 

The Discovery of America. 
The Landing of the Pilgrims. 
King Philip's War. 
The Exile of the Acadians. 
The Battle of Quebec. 
The Boston Tea-party. 
Battle of Lexington. 
Battle of Bunker Hill. 
Declaration of Independence. 
Arnold's Treason. 



a historical sketoh on one of these 

The Siege of Yorktown. 

Battle of Lake Erie. 

The Burning of the Capitol. 

The Firing on Sumter. 

Battle of Gettysburg. 

The Death of Lincoln. 

The Mexican War. 

The First Voyage of Columbus. 

An Incident of the Revolution. 

Our National Flag. 



EXERCISE 47. 

Write a little history of the State in which you live. Tell when 
it was settled, and for what purpose. The events of the first years. 
The wars and important changes. Its growth in population, com- 
merce, manufactures, etc. 



EXERCISE 48. 




Prepare an outline, and write a brief history of 




Your native town. 


New Orleans. 


California, 


The city in which you live. 


Cuba. 


Florida. 


The city of Washington. 


Chicago. 


Texas. 



CHAPTER IX. 

DESCRIPTIVE WRITING. 

[To the Teacher. Narration and description, though closely allied and 
in practice hard to separate, are yet easily distinguishable. The one deals 
with action, the other with repose. In the former, the verbs mark the move- 
ment; in the latter, adjectives draw a picture. Purely descriptive writing is 
much the more difficult for children, since if one is to describe an object accu- 
rately, he needs wider knowledge, closer observation, and a larger— often a 
technical — vocabulary. 

Practice, however, is a valuable teacher, and may lead children to observe 
closely, to study the relations of parts, to see likenesses and differences, and to 
choose exact expressions. But there is need to give instruction and guidance: 
merely to assign a complex object, and call for a description of it, would gen- 
erally waste time. At first, such an object, or some representation of it, ought 
to be seen t then studied and classified as to appearance, fofm, size, location, 
structure, parts, characteristics, habits, uses, history, value, etc. All these 
judgments should be arranged in logical order under suitable headings, that 
the description may be clear, and that habits of methodical treatment may be 
formed. 

The greatest gain will come not from hurrying over a number of exercises, 
but from carefully completing in the right way a single one that is adapted to 
its purpose.] 

78. In narratives about persons, we relate actions per- 
formed by them from time to time, and describe the cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed. A narrative, then, 
is made up of short or long descriptions of deeds, persons, 
places, and things; and it is in the writing of Descrip- 
tions that we are to have special practice now. 

EXERCISE 49. 

Use each word appropriately in describing some object as to size, 
weight, or height. Thus : — 

"An extensive plain; a towering cliff." 
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large 


light 


gigantic 


wide 


puny 


tiny 


elevated 


capacious 


minute 


extensive 


thick 


microscopic 


vast 


dwarfed 


little 


shallow 


spacious 


monstrous 


delicate 


heavy 


boundless 


big 


broad 


small 


deep 


roomy 


thin 


narrow 


immense 


slight 


great 


ponderous 


huge 


high 


lofty 


fine 


towering 


enormous 


ample 


massive 






EXERCISE 50 






1. Make a 


list of the colors that resemble either light or dark t 


cream 


salmon 


ruby 


russet 


yellow 


emerald 


lavender 


purple 


tawny 


cherry 


golden 


claret 


garnet 


maroon 


lemon 


mauve 


orange 


amber 


green 


madder 


carmine 


wine 


vermilion 


saffron 


citrine 


auburn 


brown 


drab 


olive 


stone 


pink 


gray 


slate 


neutral 


scarlet 


cochineal 


sandy 


chestnut 


rose 


buff 


magenta 


straw 


crimson 


cardinal 


sulphur 



2. Which of those you have selected are a trifle bluish or purplish t 

3. Arrange the rest in little groups of similar colors. 



EXERCISE 51. 
Explain the direction of lines that are — 



straight 


wavy 


vertical 


divergent 


perpendicular 


crooked 


spiral 


horizontal 


radiating 


serpentine 


curved 


slanting 


parallel 


convergent 


zigzag 


diagonal 


looped 


netted 


oblique 


intersecting 



EXERCISE 52. 
Explain the form of objects that are — 



triangular 
ribbed 



graceful 
circular 



plump 
flat 



bulky 
angular 



rounded 
solid 
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square 

rectangular 

oblong 

spreading 

hexagonal 

octagonal 

chubby 



grooved 

elliptical 

oval 

convex 

aquiline 

concave 

spherical 



cylindrical 

pitted 

conical 

cubical 

prismatic 

pyramidal 

irregular 



plane 

serrated 

corrugated 

arched 

wrinkled 

similar 

gibbous 



annular 

tapering 

slender 

lanceolate 

pointed 

blunt 

stellated 



EXERCISE 53. 
Find one or more words that desoribe the form of — 



vases 


pipes 


pencils 


chimneys 


horns 


windows 


stars 


spokes 


pickets 


archways 


masts 


tumblers 


corkscrews 


roads 


leaves 


eggs 


eels 


trunks 


sheets 


rainbows 


coius 


needles 


tubes 


baskets 


saucers 


balls 


saws 


lawns 
EXERCISE 54 


barrels 


stones 



Describe the following as to form, referring to Exercise 52 if you 
cannot think of the proper word. Thus : — 

" A tin cup " has a circular base, with a hollow, cylindrical body. On its side is 
a fiat, curved handle. 



a broom 


a pin 


a table-knife 


a flute 


a hoe 


a slate 


a river 


a scythe 


a chair 


a bench 


a lead-pencil 


a spoon 


a bell 


a door 


a bottle 


a wheel 


a whip 


a boat 


a book-case 


a horn 



EXERCISE 55. 

1. Use one or more of the words in the first list to describe each 
object named in the second list. Give the color when you can. 



Thus: — 










" Chalk " is white, opaque, porous, and brittle. 




Words that imply Qualities. 




transparent 
opaque 


lustrous 
friable 


translucent 
fluid 


indelible 
sticky 


jointed 
plastic 
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porous 


volatile 


downy 


fleecy 


scaly 


viscid 


soluble 


granular 


slippery 


flexible 


crumbling 


buoyant 


imperishable 


brittle 


fibrous 


combustible 


elastic 


smooth 


mineral 


vegetable 


inflammable 


liquid 


rough 


tough 


gaseous 




Words 


THAT NAME OBJECTS. 




chalk 


rubber 


leather 


paper 


clay 


sponge 


molasses 


bread 


wood 


chocolate 


glass 


water 


mud 


cement 


milk 


iron 


ink 


cotton 


cloth 


steam - 


glue 


flax 


rattan 


air 


powder 


paint 


gold 


ice 


coal 


oil 


sugar 


wax 


alcohol 


kerosene 


putty 



2. Explain the meaning of each word in the first list. 



EXERCISE 56. 

Mention substances that have the properties implied in — 



tenacious 


poisonous 


reflecting 


ductile 


narcotic 


absorbent 


nutritious 


nourishing 


fusible 


pliable 


adhesive 


stupefying 


souorous 


malleable 


purifying 



EXERCISE 57. 

1. Which words in Exercise 55 refer to qualities that can be distin« 
guished by the sense of touch f 

2. Use one or more of the words in the first list in describing each 
object named in the second list. 

Implying Qualities. 



sweet 


spicy 


odorous 


tart 


refreshing 


acid 


pungent 


sour 


insipid 


succulent 


bitter 


astringent 


rancid 


oily 


juicy 


salt 


savory 


aromatic 


tasteless 


crisp 


relishing 


fragrant 


luscious 


edible 


appetizing 


palatable 


delicious 


nutritious 


poisonous 


brackish 
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Naming Objects. 




ginger 


alum 




onions 


water 


melons 


lemons 


butter 




coffee 


vinegar 


radishes 


cloves 


camphor 


mustard 


cologne 


nuts 


wine 


candy 




tea 


beef 


fruits 


celery 


beets 




gravy 


mint 


musk 


3. Which < 


words in 


the first list refer to the smell t Which refer to 



neither taste nor smell f 

EXERCISE 58. 
Of what materials are the following made? — 



bottles 


chimneys 


roofs 


monuments 


dresses 


shoes 


pens 


erasers 


spikes 


ropes 


cloth 


spoons 


pitchers 


pipes 


images 


books 


cents 


tables 


pans 


mortar 


rings 


dimes 


fences 


tubes 


paste 


pencils 


ink 


buttons 


dice 


shot 



EXERCISE 59. 

1. Name the parts of objects mentioned in Exercises 53 and 54. 

2. Explain what part is indicated by each of these words : — 



top 


spire 


apex 


leaf 


interior 


edge 


trunk 


cover 


knee 


corner 


slope 


vein 


margin 


crown 


calyx 


knob 


core 


walls 


base 


exterior 


branch 


crest 


twig 


middle 


point 


root 


rim 


knuckle 


gable 


stalk 


bark 


arm 


summit 


petal 


heel 


ridge • 


eaves v 


handle 


shoulder 


end 


side 


stem 


centre 


pinnacle 


bottom 


3. Select a 


11 the words th 


at might be i 


ised in descri 1 


sing — a 


—a flower ; — 


■a house. 


EXERCISE 60. 







Give some of the uses of the objects named in Exercise 55. Which 
are natural products ? Which artificial ? 
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GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

79, A description should be so written as to produce a 
clear picture in the mind of the reader. 

Observe carefully these directions : — 

1. Learn all you can about what you are to describe : 
(a) By observation ; (6) By experiment ; (c) By reading 
and study; (d) By inquiry. 

2. Do not try to write a description of an object unless 
you can see it or remember it distinctly. 

3. After having gathered the material for your descrip- 
tion, arrange it in order according to one of the plans or 
outlines given. 

4. Think every sentence carefully througli before begin- 
ning to write it. Arrange what you say in separate para- 
graphs, according as it pertains to one or another branch 
of your subject. 

5. Use no word or expression of which the meaning or 
the application is not clear to you. 

6. Learn to select words that exactly describe the quality 
to which you wish to refer. Do not be too proud nor too 
lazy to use a dictionary. 

7. Avoid in all your language, whether spoken or writ- 
ten, every slang expression, — not only because slang is 
vulgar, but also because it is a great ^hindrance to the 
growth of one's vocabulary. 

8. Remember that you cannot become an easy and 
graceful writer or speaker without careful and constant 
practice, and do not be satisfied with the schoolroom 
exercises, if you have time to prepare additional papers 
to be shown to your teacher for criticism and correction. 



COMPARISON AND CONTRAST. 
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I. DEFINITION-MAKING. 
EXERCISE 61. 

Define each of these objects that you can see or remember clearly^ 
giving a short description of it that will distinguish it from every- 
thing else. Follow this plan as far as it will apply, giving — 

1. Use. 2. Form. 3. Size. 4. Material. 5. Structure. 

Thus: — 

" What is a window? " This window is an opening in the wall of a dwelling-house 
for the admission of light and air. It is oblong in shape, and about six feet long by three 
feet wide. It is closed by two wooden sashes, each containing two panes of glass. The 
sashes are made to slide up and down, and they may be fastened by a catch attached to 
either sash. 



a door 


a brush 


a newspaper 


a railroad 


a chimney 


a table 


a hammer 


a wheelbarrow 


a bottle 


a scythe 


a saw 


a thermometer 


a pencil 


a star 


a saw-horse 


a buggy 


a pen 


a banjo 


a carpet 


a flower 


a boat 


a basket 


a guide-post 


a trunk 


a pitcher 


a hut 


a clock 


a safe 


a rake 


a boat 


a watch 


a nest 


a pail 


a stove 


a piano 


a barometer 


a tent 


a fence 


a bridge 


an engine 



II. COMPARISON AND CONTRAST. 

80. In describing an object it is often a help to com- 
pare or contrast it with something better known, —show- 
ing how the two agree or differ in appearance, structure, 
qualities, use, value, and so on. 



EXERCISE 62. 

Compare the following with respect to (a) Form, (6) Parts or 
Structure, (c) Use. 
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1. A pin and a needle. 

2. A spoon and a fork. 

3. A shovel and a pickaxe. 

4. A chair and a bed. 

5. A pail and a box. 

6. A sled and a boat. 

7. A cottage and a palace. 



8. A fence and a wall. 

9. A watch and a clock. - 

10. A leaf and a flower. 

11. A bolt and a lock. 

12. A pocket and a purse. 

13. A fireplace and a stove. 

14. A thermometer and a barom- 

eter. 



EXERCISE 63. 

Compare the following as to their (a) Appearance, (b) Qualities, 
(c) Use, (d) Value. 



1. Coal and wood. 

2. Gold and iron. 

3. Wheat and tobacco. 

4. Cinnamon and cork. 

5. Water and wine. 

6. Pine and mahogany. 



7. Butter and cheese. 

8. Cotton and wool. 

9. Leather and rubber. 

10. Oil and milk. 

11. Silk and flax. 

12. Flour and honey. 



EXERCISE 64. 

Compare the following with respect to their (a) Size, (6) Parts, 
(c) Habits, (d) Value. 

1. Horse and cow. 5. Wolf and lamb. 

2. Hen and duck. 6. Fly and spider. 

3. Cat and dog. 7. Frog and turtle. 

4. Horse and camel. 8. Butterfly and humming-bird. 



EXERCISE 65. 

Compare the following, showing, in an orderly way, points of like- 
less and of difference. 



1. Two of your classmates. 

2. Summer and winter. 

3. A church and a jail. 

4. A doctor and a clergyman. 

5. A farmer and a miner. 

6. Boys' sports and girls' sports. 



7. Lawn-tennis and base-ball. 

8. City life and country life. 

9. Travel by stage, by steamboat, 

and by railroad. 
10. The advantages of wealth and 
of education. 



EXERCISES. 
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III. GENERAL DESCRIPTIONS. 



EXERCISE 66. 
Write as if for a friend who is at a distance and has never visited 
you, a clear and vivid description of your schoolhouse and schoolroom. 

1. Describe the building : (a) its location ; whether pleasant, con* 
venient, and so on. (b) Its surroundings ; yard, trees, etc. (c) Its 
age, size, shape, material; architecture, whether plain or ornamental. 
(d) The entrances, stairways, corridors, arrangement of rooms, dress- 
ing-rooms, etc. 

2. Describe your room ': (a) in what part of the building. (6) Size, 
shape ; doors, windows, (c) Furniture ; seats, number, arrangement. 
(d) Walls, blackboards, maps, ornaments, (e) Such improvements 
as you can suggest. 

EXERCISE 67. 
In the same general way describe — 



1. The church you attend. 

2. The house you live in. 

3. Your sitting-room. 

4. Your grandfather's home. 

5. A milL 

6. The nearest railroad station. 

7. A blacksmith's shop. 



8. The largest public building in 

town. 

9. A railway car. 

10. A children's play-room. 

11. A farmer's kitchen. 

12. A country store. 

13. An old garret. 



EXERCISE 68. 

1. Describe your Desk at school. Tell its form, materials, and 
arrangement of parts. Compare it with the old-fashioned desk you 
have heard your father tell about. Why do you like or dislike it? 
Imagine what people have sat there before you, and tell what some of 
them may be doing. Think how you will look back upon it in years 
to come. 

2. Describe an Old-fashioned Chair. 

EXERCISE 69. 
Take for your subject — 
1. My Garden. Tell its situation ; its form and size ; how enclosed ; 
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how the beds are arranged ; what they contain ; just how you have 
managed it this year ; what you expect to gather or to raise ; what 
you can find in it to interest you if you will. 



2. What I see from my Piazza. 

3. What I see on my Way to School. 



4. The View from a Hill-top. 

5. An Hour in the Woods. 



IV. GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTIONS. 

81. The description of countries,, cities, rivers, moun- 
tains, and of other natural or political divisions requires 
careful observation and inquiry as well as reading and 
study. The order in which such subjects may be treated 
is shown by the following 

Outlines. 
I. A City or Town. 

I. Situation. County and state, or the like ; on or in sight of 
what shore, river, lake, mountain, railroad, or important city, — giving 
distance and direction. 

II. Size. Area and population, compared with some other city or 
town. Variety of inhabitants. 

III. Streets and Roads : quality and direction. Principal means 
of approach and transportation. 

IV. Buildings and Public "Works: number and character. 
Library, post-office, court-house, churches, school-houses, park, bridges, 
monuments, etc. If a place of note, — the reason. 

V. Leading Industry. Manufactures — what kind. Commerce 
— with what places. Agriculture — what products. 

VI. Surroundings. Character of the suburbs; natural scenery; 
places of historic interest. 

VH. History. Brief mention of specially interesting events, of 
remarkable growth and prosperity, or of disasters. 



GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTIONS. 
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II. A Country or State. 
I. Situation: in reference to the whole region ; to other states, etc 
II. Size. Area, or length and breadth, as shown by comparison. 
Population. 

III. Fhysioal Features. The coast, surface, mountains, rivers, 
lakes. The climate and soil. 

IV. Products: (a) animal; (6) vegetable; (c) mineral. 

V. Cities and Towns — the more important. For what noted. 
VI. Trade and Manufactures. Imports, exports, and articles 
manufactured. 

VII. People: race, nationality; chief occupations ; character; edu* 
cation ; religion ; government. Other matters of interest. 



EXERCISE 70. 
Following the general plan given above, describe — 

1. The city or town in which you live. 

2. One or more of the twenty largest cities in the United States. 

3. One or more of the following : — 



London 

Berlin 

Liverpool 



Paris 

Birmingham 

Edinburgh 



Moscow 

Tokio 

Calcutta 



Rome 

Mexico 

Cairo 



Dublin 

Florence 

Vienna 



EXERCISE 71. 

After collecting the necessary information from either persons off 
books, arrange it according to the preceding plan in — 

1. A description of your native state or oountry ; 

2. A description of one or more of the following : — 



England 


Scandinavia 


Spain 


Florida 


Holland 


New York 


Italy 


Chili 


Greece 


Mexico 


France 


Japan 


Russia 


Scotland 


Australia 


Brazil 


China 


Pennsylvania 


Ireland 


Java 


Palestine 


India 


Egypt 


Germany 


California 
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V. DESCRIPTION OF NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL 
PRODUCTS. 

82. Many Natural Products may be described with the 
help of such an outline as is here applied to — 

Iron} 

L Introduction. The most useful and the most widely dis- 
tributed of metals. 

II. Appearance. A fibrous, dark-gray metal — found mixed with 
other minerals — very bright when polished. 

III. Plaoe where found or made. Most common metal in every 
country. Most valuable mines in Pennsylvania, Great Britain, Sweden, 
Belgium. Of most value when near coal mines. Why ? 

IV. Properties, etc. 

Heavy. Nearly eight times as heavy as water. 

Hard. Especially in form of steel and cast-iron. 

Brittle. Compare with glass and lead. 

Fusible. Melts when subjected to great heat. 

Malleable. May be beaten and rolled into sheets. 

Elastic. When made into steel, the most elastic of metals. 

Ductile. May be drawn into wire as fine as a hair. 
V. Method of obtaining or of making. Ore dug from mines — 
crushed — put ill furnace and smelted — iron separated from slag 
— cooled in form of pig-iron, or run into moulds as cast-iron ; if again 
heated and hammered, or rolled, it becomes wrought iron; heated 
again by charcoal, and united with carbon, it becomes steel. 

VI. Uses. In all trades. Machinery, household utensils, ships, 
implements of war and husbandry, tools, bridges, building, cutlery, 
medicine, etc. 

EXERCISE 72. 

1. Expand the preceding notes in a description of Iron. 

2. Following an outline similar to the preceding, prepare a descrip- 
tion of one or more of these products : — 

1 To the Teacher. Exercises upon this and similar subjects should form the basis 
of several " Information Lessons." 
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Gold 


Tin 


Marble 


Petroleum 


Peat 


Silver 


Brass 


Salt 


Pearls 


Mahogany 


Lead 


Nickel 


Slate 


Diamonds 


Caoutchouc 


Copper 


Coal 


Plumbago 


Sponge 


Cork 



83. Artificial Products or Manufactured Articles 

may be described after the following plan : — 

Glass. 

I. Introduction. Well known in many ways, especially for its 
use in windows, when it began in the year 1180 to take the place of 
horn, mica, and oiled paper. 

II. Form or Qualities. Transparent, fusible, ductile, brittle, 
smooth. 

III. Parts or Materials. Sand, soda or potash, lime, and some 
oxides to give brttliancy or color. 

IV. Process of Manufacture. Materials thoroughly mixed into 
a yellowish flour, called frit, and melted twenty-four hours in large 
pots set into a furnace. Allowed to cool until about as thick as paste, 
then taken by workmen. 

Principal tool, the blowing-tube, an iron pipe five feet long, with 
wooden handle. Melted glass taken on end of tube, and blown into 
the required shape, or else rolled or moulded. Cut-glass ware ground 
and polished after blowing. 

V. Kinds. Common window-glass blown into form of hollow 
cylinder, then cut open and flattened. Plate glass made in plates, 
rolled, and polished. Flint glass made of finer materials, used for 
lenses. 

VI. Uses. For windows, bottles, wares of all kinds, optical instru- 
ments, ornaments, etc. 

VII. Conclusion — general remarks. Almost indispensable for 
many purposes ; in the telescope, nothing to take its place. 



EXERCISE 73. 

1. Write about Glass, using the foregoing outline and notes. 

2. After properly arranging what you can learn about one or more 
of the following subjects, write an interesting description. 
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Thermometers 


Paper 


Cheese 


Pins 


Flour 


Cotton Cloth 


Leather 


Silk 


Alcohol 


Starch 


Gunpowder 


Needles 


Oil 


Carpets 


Vinegar 


Barometers 


Soap 


Gas 


A Book 


Honey 


A Wagon 


Bread 


Glue 


Buttons 


Candy 


A Bicycle 


Sugar 


A Ship 


Matches 


A Shoe 



VI. DESCRIPTION OF PROCESSES. 

84. To tell how an article is made, or how anything is 
done, requires a thorough knowledge of the process and 
considerable skill in expression. We must — 

I. State the object of the process; the difficulty, frequency of 
it, etc. 

II. Describe the material used ; the tools, utensils, and everything 
else required. 

III. Mention the persons engaged in the work. 

IV. Narrate the details of the operation from beginning to end, 
telling exactly what is done. 



EXERCISE 74. 

Take as a subject whichever of these processes you are familiar 
with, prepare an outline, and write a description of it. 



1. Setting a Table. 

2. Making a Bed. 

3. Harnessing a Horse. 

4. Making a Kite. 

5. Making an Apron. 

6. Getting Supper. 

7. Shoeing a Horse. 

8. Building a House. 

9. Making Traps. 
10. Making Bricks. 



11. Laying out a Base-ball Ground. 

12. The Manufacture of Pottery. 

13. Printing a Newspaper. 

14. Taking Care of Plants. 

15. How to Play my Favorite Game, 

16. How a Beaver Builds his House. 

17. The Care of a Canary. 

18. Laying out a Tennis-court. 

19. The Coining of a Silver Dollar. 

20. Making Cotton into Cloth. 
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VII. DESCRIPTION OF ANIMALS. 

EXERCISE 75. 

1. From what you already know about The Camel, write as good a 
description as you can without making an outline. 

2. Learn what you can about camels from books and persons, study 
the outline in § 85, and then follow it or add to it in rewriting your 
description. 

85. In describing an animal we may follow an outline 
similar to that here applied to — 

The Camel. 

I. Introduction. The camel a large beast of burden ; famous 
as " The Ship of the Desert." 

II. Size, Shape, and Covering. Eight feet high ; much larger 
than a horse ; ungainly ; humps (one or two) on back ; covered with 
rough, dark brown hair. 

III. Place where found : Arabia, Africa, Central Asia. 

IV. Parts. Head small, like a sheep's, no horns ; teeth unlike those 
of most herbivorous animals — more like a dog's, and suited to tearing 
off twigs and shrubs ; neck long, no mane ; body bulky ; legs long, 
slender; knees provided with a cushion ; feet broad, soft. 

V. Food : thorny shrubs, date leaves, beans. 
VI. Habits and Qualities. Chews the cud ; seldom needs water ; 
has great endurance; patient, obedient, kneels for burden; vicious 
toward its own kind. 

VII. Uses, (a) Beast of burden ; 300 pounds five or six miles an 
hour. (6) Its milk a favorite beverage, (c) Flesh salted for food 
(d) Fat melted for butter, (e) Hair made into cloth. 

VIII. Conclusion. Indispensable in long journeys across deserts. 
Anecdotes, etc. 

EXERCISE 76. 
Write a description of one or more of the following, making an 
outline of what is important to be said : — 
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Elephant 


Crocodile 


Frog 


Raccoon 


Reindeer 


Lion 


Ostrich 


Spider 


Sheep 


Cod 


Bear 


Fox 


Bee 


Butterfly 


Salmon 


Wolf 


Whale 


Silkworm 


Horse 


Crow 


Beaver 


Eagle 


Tiger 


Cow 


Swallow 



VIII. DESCRIPTION OF PLANTS. 

EXERCISE 77. 
Select some plant, either wild or cultivated, of which you know the 
looks and habits very well, and try to describe it. Remember the 
stem, branches, leaves, flowers, and fruit ; the shape, size, and color of 
all the parts ; when it starts, when it blossoms, when it dies, etc. 

86. It is one thing to be acquainted with a plant, — to 
know how it grows, how it behaves, and how it differs 
from other plants in its stem, its leaves, its flowers, and its 
fruits. This comes only by the study of plants themselves. 

It is quite another thing to know of what use a plant is 
to man, and what treatment it receives. 

87. A general description of a plant as producing 
something useful to man may follow this 

Outline. 
I. Use and Value for food, clothing, building material, etc. 
II. Place where found, and how discovered. Native or natu- 
ralized ; wild or cultivated. 

III. General Appearance: height, size, trunk, bark, branches, 
foliage, flowers, fruit. Method of propagating. 

IV. Part used. Method of gathering or collecting it, and of pre- 
paring it for its final use. 

EXERCISE 78. 
After reading and asking questions,, or after a conversation-lesson 
in school, make an outline, and give a general description of the plant 
from which we get — 
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Flour 


Sugar 


Flax 


Rubber 


Mahogany 


Rice 


Cotton 


Tea 


Tobacco 


Oranges 


Corn 


Coffee 


Cork 


Cocoa 


Potatoes 


Figs 


Dates 


Almonds 


Bananas 


Peanuts 



IX. DESCRIPTION OF PERSONS. 

88. It is easy to recognize a person, to distinguish him 
in a crowd, and to learn his ways; but it is hard to convey 
clearly to others the means of picturing to themselves one 
whom they have not seen, or of understanding his char- 
acter. We must do the best we can to describe truthfully 
the — 

I. Figure. Whether large, tall, stout, well-proportioned, or the 
opposite. 

II. Face. Features, complexion, age, hair, etc. 

III. Manners. Peculiarities of appearance, bearing, action, dress, 
and speech. 

IV. Characteristics. Disposition, habits, peculiar traits, mental 
power, source of reputation, etc. 

Example. Barnaby Rudge was a half-witted youth of three and 
twenty years ; rather spare, of a fair height and strong make. His 
hair, of which he had a great profusion, was red, and hung in disorder 
about his face and shoulders. His face was pale, his eyes glassy and 
protruding. His dress was green, clumsily trimmed here and there 
with gaudy lace. A pair of tawdry ruffles dangled at his wrists, while 
his throat was nearly bare. His hat was ornamented with a cluster of 
peacock's feathers, limp, broken, and trailing down his back. Girded 
to his side was the steel hilt of an old sword, without blade or scab- 
bard ; and a few knee ribbons completed his attire. He had a large 
raven, named Grip, which he carried at his back in a basket. 

Never was there a lighter-hearted husbandman, a creature more 
popular with young and old, a blither and more happy soul than 
Barnaby. — Charles Dickens. 
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EXERCISE 79. 

1. As you read each of these words, tell whether it refers to form ,• 
appearance; manners; disposition; physical characteristics; mental or 



moral traits: 


or, explain to what sort of 


person each v 


rord applies. 


striking 


restless 


erect 




quick 


bold 


dreamy 


precise 


nervous 




emphatic 


brave 


idle 


cowardly 


gifted 




amiable 


shiftless 


slight 


lazy 


vicious 




fickle 


enthusiastic 


capricious 


boisterous 


weak 




base 


sullen 


vacillating 


gloomy 


fussy 




wicked 


ingenuous 


extravagant 


kindly 


benevolent 


lawless 


righteous 


obstinate 


worthy 


persistent 




sincere 


headstrong 


discreet 


awkward 


graceful 




vindictive 


cheerful 


trusty 


merciful 


dignified 




honest 


impulsive 


envious 


frivolous 


jealous 




shrewd 


desperate 


contented 


malicious 


thoughtless 


talkative 


comical 


estimable 


perverse 


lenient 




fleshy 


morose 


energetic 


honorable 


sprightly 




passionate 


stout 


earnest 


vigorous 


sallow 




vain 


elegant 


saintly 


villanous 


patient 




timid 


cruel 


melancholy 


faithful 


witty 




dull 


heroic 


gentle 


upright 


irascible 




merry 


droll 


truthful 


pitiless 


indolent 




nimble 


keen 


courageous 


knavish 


rash 




accurate 


meek 


frugal 


peevish 


just 




humble 


ingenious 




EXERCJSE 


80. 




Describe, after making 


an outline, < 


sne or more of the 


following :— 


1. Your father. 




9. 


An Indian. 




2. Your most intimate frier 


id. 


10. 


The most peculi 


ar person you 


3. The family doctor. 






know. 




4. A baby. 




11. 


A clergyman. 




5. The oldest person you eve 


>r saw. 


12. 


An Englishman. 




6. Yourself. 




13. 


A Chinaman. 




7. A tramp. . 




14. 


An Italian. 




8. A farmer. 






15. 


Tl 


le ideal boy or 


girl. 



CHAPTER X. 



CHOICE OF WORDS. 



A. WRONG WORDS. 

[To the Teacher. Only a few common improprieties, of speech are no- 
ticed in the following pages. To break up the habit of using improper and 
ungrammatical forms requires constant effort on the part of both teacher and 
pupils. In the school-room no error in the use of language should go uncor- 
rected, and reasons for corrections should be given whenever the pupil can 
profit by them.] 



89. Incorrect Forms, 

words not in good use. 

Do not say — 

gents for gentlemen or men> 

pants for trousers ; 

ad for advertisement; 

kids for gloves ; 

specs for spectacles ; 

thanks for thank you; ' 

them things, for those things ; 

to home for at home ; 

to once for at once ; 

nowheres for nowhere ; 

yourn for yours ; 

I am done for I have done ; 



Avoid all improper forms and 



I ain't for I'm not ; 
he ain't for he isn't ; 
they ain't for they're not; 
hain't for haven't ; 
says I for I say or said I ; 
just as lives for as lief; 
drownded for drowned; 
attackted for attacked ; 
preventative for preventive ; 
unbeknown for unknown ; 
Mowed, throwed, knowed, etc. ; for 
blew, threw, knew, etc. 



90. Unnecessary Words, Do not use words that are 
not needed to express the thought clearly. 

For example : got implies action, and should not be used with have 
to show simple possession, as in — We have got ten fingers. 
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EXERCISE 81. 



1. Relieve the following sentences of all needless words or ex- 
pressions. 

1. I have not got any money left. 2. My friend got badly hurt 
yesterday. 3. A widow woman called to see you. 4. From whence 
came they? 5. Smell of these flowers. 6. Taste of this fruit. 7. You 
had ought to read more. 8. I can never find no time. 9. You have 
stood up too long : sit down a while. 10. He has lost one half of his 
money. 11. Put the vase up on to the shelf. 12. From hence we infer 
his inability. 13. This fact is universally known by all. 14. Pay- 
ment must be made by the latter end of the month. 15. You hadn't 
ought to use any unnecessary words. 16. Where have you been to? 
17. Had I have known it, I should have gone also. 18. Edward and 
James they both went. 19. A strait connects them together. 

2. Point out the superfluous words, and show why they are 
Unnecessary. 

1. He is equally as anxious as you. 2. Cover the plants over. 3. I 
shall always distrust him whenever he speaks. 4. The journey will 
require three weeks' time. 5. Keep off of the grass. 6. This evidence 
is wonderful and surprising. 7. You cannot give to a more worthier 
object. 8. He may probably go, but he cannot possibly succeed. 
9. He was filled with unbounded admiration. 10. I shall first begin 
by showing the defects, and then afterwards I shall finish by showing 
the excellencies of the system. 11. He abhorred and detested the idea 
of being in debt. 12. The funeral obsequies were largely attended. 
13. I was just going to go. 14. He has got to go immediately. 
15. You do very well for a new beginner. 16. The fort was com- 
pletely surrounded on all sides by the enemy. 17. What you say is 
very true. 18. He must learn the rules and regulations. 19. Do you 
approve of my plan? 20. Your task is harder than you think for. 
21. Thank* those who are co-workers together with you. 22. Were 
you present at the final completion of the work ? 

91. Many errors in the use of words come solely from 
ignorance of their meaning. Never use a word until you 
know what it means, and can use it properly. 
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92. Words confounded. Avoid the use of one word for 
another somewhat like it in form or pronunciation. 
For example : do not use — 
Except, to leave out, for accept, to receive, to agree to ; 
Affect, to act upon, to influence, for effect, to produce, to accomplish; 
Love, to regard with affection, for like, to be pleased with, to enjoy ; 
Lay, reclined, for laid, placed [see § 466, Part II.] ; 
Sat, took a seat, for set, placed; 
Learn, to receive instruction, for teach, to give instruction. 

EXERCISE 82. 

Fill the blanks with the appropriate word selected from the pre- 
ceding list. 

1. Please my thanks for your kindness. 2. How was he 

by the news? 3. You cannot so wicked a purpose. 4. I 

good music. 5. Will you me to play chess? 6. Do 

you easily? 7. Have you ever up all night? 8. He 

it away in his safe. 0. He in bed until noon. 10. I 

my neighbors, but I do not them. 11. His troubles have 

his mind. 12. I cannot your invitation. 13. She has 

down to rest. 

EXERCISE 83. 

1. Learn from the dictionary the difference in the meanings 
of the following: — 

1. Complement, compliment; 2. coutemptible, contemptuous; 
3. depose, dispose; 4. practical, practicable; 5. credibly, credita- 
bly; 6. propose, purpose. 

2. Select appropriate words from the preceding list to nil the 
following blanks: — 

1. I to write a book about sea-shells. 2. I do not think 

that the plan he is . 3. If I am informed, the king 

has been wrongfully — . 4. He has a opinion of such persons. 

5. The engineer has no knowledge of his business. 6. Such 

actions are thoroughly . 7. Your work was very per- 
formed. 8. The captain has obtained the of his crew. 
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EXERCISE 84. 

1. From the dictionary learn the difference in meaning be* 
tween the words in each of the following pairs: — 

1. Prescribe, proscribe; 2. proceed, precede; 3. precise, concise; 
4. statue, statute; 5. species, specie; 6. respectively, respectfully; 
7. expect, suspect; 8. convince, convict; 9. lightning, lightening; 
10. fly, flee; 11. liniment, lineament; 12. ingenious, ingenuous. 

2. Use words from the first three pairs to complete these 
sentences : — 

1. What did the physician ? 2. In what order did they 

to the temple? 3. She was very in her manners. 4. What 

you write must be . 5. The band the regiment. 

3. Use each of the remaining words in a sentence or phrase, to 
show that you can discriminate between them. 

EXERCISE 85. 

Tell the difference in the meanings of these words, and use 
each word in a sentence: — 

1. Missives, missiles ; 2. emigrants, immigrants ; 3. perjury, 
forgery ; 4. diseased, deceased ; 5. prospective, retrospective ; 6. lux- 
urious, luxuriant ; 7. equity, iniquity ; 8. retaliate, reciprocate ; 
9. principal, principle ; 10. rout, route. 

93. Common Errors in the Choice of Words. 

Above for more than ; as in " I was gone above a week." 

Aggravate for irritate or provoke ; as in " The delay aggravated me." 

Aggravate means " make worse." 
Any for at all; as in " He cannot walk any." 
Apt for likely or liable; as in " Where shall I be apt to find it ? " "You 

will be apt to stumble." 
At length for at last. " We have heard at length from our friends " 

means "we have had a long letter from them"; "We have 

heard at last " means " after long delay." 
Back for ago ; as in " This occurred sometime back" 
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Bad for ill or sick; as in " He is very bad to-night." 

Balance for rest or remainder ; as in " He spent the balance of his 

vacation in Europe." 
Between for among. We should say " between two things," but 

"among more than two." 
Both used with alike ; as in " They are both alike." 
Bound for determined ; as in " The prisoner was bound to be free. 
Can for may; as in "Can I close the window?" which means "Am I 

able to close it?" 
Consider for think or suppose; as in " I consider him honest." 
A Couple of for two ; as "A couple of men." 

Dangerous for in danger ; as in " My father is sick, but not dangerous" 
Die with for died of; as in " He died with consumption." 
Depot for station ; as in " The train is at the depot." 
Different than for different from ; as in "Mine is different than yours." 
Dirt for earth or loam ; as in " Cover it with dirt" 
Done for did ; as in " He done it quickly." We should say " He did 

it," or " He has done it." 
Don't for doesn't; as in " He don't talk correctly." 
Each other must be used in speaking of two, and one another in 

speaking of more than two ; as in " The twins loved each other" 

" The quartette were jealous of one another." 
Either and neither refer to one of two objects, any and none to one 

of more than two. We should say " None of the twelve " ; 

"Either of the pair." 
Expect, guess, or reckon for suppose, presume, suspect, or think; as 

in " I expect he left town yesterday." " I guess he will go." 
Female for woman, males for men; as in "Apartments for females ." 
Fewer refers to number, less to quantity. We should say, "It will 

require fewer days and less money. 
" Have been to the city " should be " have been in the city " or 

"went to the city." Be does not mean go. 
Healthy for wholesome ; as in " Milk is healthy for children." 
Hung for hanged. Pictures are hung, men are sometimes hanged. 
Hurry up for make haste. 
Lady for madam or woman ; as in " What will you have, lady t " " She 

is a good lady." " They are salesladies." 
Lay for lit; as. in "Lay down, Bruno 1 " [See § 466, Part II.] 
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Leave for let; as in "Leave it alone ! " 

Like for as ; as in " He did it like I do it." " Speak like I do." 

Nicely for well; as in " How do you do? " " I'm nicely. '\ 

Mad for vexed, provoked, or angry. 

Most for almost ; as in " He comes most every day." 

On to for upon ; as in " Get on to the table." 

Partially for partly; as in " The work is partially done." 

Party for person; as in "Who was the party you met?" 

Plenty for plentiful ; as in "Money is plenty" 

Posted or booked up for informed; as in "He is thoroughly 

posted." " Book yourself up on that subject." 
Quantity refers to what is measured, number to what are counted. 

We should say " a quantity of beans, a number of lemons." 
Quite a must not be used for a considerable, a great, a large ; as in 

" Quite a number ; quite a display." 
Raised for reared ; as in " I was raised in Vermont." 
Real for really or very; as in "real pleasant, real cold." 
Some for somewhat; as in " He is some weaker to-day." 
Stop for stay ; as in " I shall stop in Washington a month." 
Street. We should say " I live at number ten in Pine Street." " I 

met him in the street/ 9 not on it. 
These or those must not be used with sort or kind ; as in "those kind," 

" these sort." Say that or this. 
Transpire for occur or happen ; as in " The event transpired in 1776." 
Try for make ; as in " Try the experiment." 
Try and for try to; as in " Try and lift this weight." 
"Was must never be used with we, you, or they as subject; as in 

" Where was you." 

EXERCISE 86. 

Correct such sentences in the preceding section as are wrong. Try 
to explain why they are wrong. 

EXERCISE 87. 

Point out what you can correct or improve, and read each sen- 
tence as it should be. 

1. Chestnuts are very plenty this year. 2. The trains collided 
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together near the depot. 3. Quite a number were severely hurt. 
4. Several have since died with their injuries. 5. I expect that the 
switchman was careless. 6. Mr. Dickens stopped at the Parker House, 
on School Street. 7. There are half a dozen histories, either one of 
which will give the desired information. 8. Their authors differ from 
each other on minor points. 9. The machine is partially done, but 
the inventor has been so busy trying experiments that he has not 
worked any this week. 10. Most any one can afford to pay a couple 
of dollars for a real fine copy like this. 11. The strife between the 
contestants was severe, for each one of the four was bound to win. 

12. Which do you consider more healthy, animal or vegetable food ? 

13. I have a very contemptible opinion of such practices. 

14. The wounded man is some better, but the doctor still con- 
siders him dangerous. 15. He has been to Albany every day for 
above a week. 16. There were less males than females in the audi- 
ence. 17. People who sell out at auction are apt to lose money. 
18. Where shall I be liable to find the author? 19. His injury is a bad 
one, and will prevent his working for the balance of the year. 20. The 
delay was very aggravating, but at length we reached our destination. 
21. Where was you when he done it? 22. Both the brothers look 
just alike. 23. Lots of people make bad errors in talking. 24. Are 
you posted on these sort of things ? 25. Won't you try and not make 
a noise ? 26. We will call and see you to-morrow. 27. It is quite a 
ways to go. 28. I guess you have made less mistakes than I. 

04. Exaggerations. Discriminate carefully in the 
choice of descriptive words, avoiding all inappropriate or 
exaggerated or " slang " expressions. 

It is useless to try to describe all kinds of things by such words as 
"nice," " lovely," " awful," " splendid," or " perfectly immense " : find 
some other adjective that will express your meaning exactly, and 
remember that it is no disgrace to speak good English everywhere. 

EXERCISE 88. 
1. Substitute for the italicized words suitable descriptive 
expressions. 

1. Nice weather ; a nice picture ; nice clothes ; a nice man ; a nice 
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lecture ; a nice ride ; nice music ; a nice plan. 2. An awful pen ; awful 
good ; awfully pretty ; awfully dear ; awful slow. 3. Splendid pudding ; 
splendid entertainment ; a perfectly splendid sermon. 4. This sidewalk 
is just too lovely for anything. 5. The delay was disgusting. 6. What 
a pretty steamship I 7. Those shoes are an immense fit. 8. I just 
adore caramels. 9. I hate long stories. 10. The coffee seems mighty 
weak. 11. What a horrid mistake I A perfectly lovely salad. 

2. Use correctly in sentences : nice, awful, horrid, splendid, lovely, 
disgusting. 

95. Wrong Order of Words. Arrange the parts of a 
sentence so that it may convey as clearly as possible just the 
meaning intended. 

EXERCISE 89. 

Try to improve the arrangement of the words in the following 
expressions, and explain why changes are needed. 

1. For sale: soft men's hats, black ladies' gloves, and leggings for 
children with or without feet. 2. Lost : a large Spanish blue gentle- 
man's cloak. 3. To let : a good, airy room to a gentleman twelve feet 
square. 4. We came very near being killed more than once. 5. He 
bought a new pair of gloves. 6. Carpets and clothes beaten and 
washed. 7. All rivers are not so swift. 8. Solve the next example 
to the end but one. 9. I should like to visit you very much. 
10. They only lost ten dollars by the trade. 11. I only recite in the • 
morning. 12. I heard all you said very distinctly. 13. The fruit 
was sent in a basket which I ate with great relish. 14. A child was 
run over by a wagon four years old. 15. A fine view was obtained 
from the upper story of Niagara Falls. 16. Mrs. James only has oue 
child. 17. I understand what you say fully. 18. I have been trying 
to have my watch repaired every day this week. 19. I never expect 
to be any taller than I am now. 20. Try to always put adverbs in 
their proper place. 21. I brought a young canary to my wife from 
Cuba. 22. I was presented just before I went to bed with a new 
umbrella. 

96. Double Meaning. Construct sentences so as to 
avoid all ambiguous statements. 
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EXERCISE 90. 

Reconstruct each of these sentences so that it shall have only one 
meaning : — 

1. Ask how old Mrs. Jones is. 2. What I want is common sense, 
3 . The judge told the lawyer that he was not an authority. 4 . 1 have not 
heard from one of my friends. 5. She has given me more than you. 
6. My friend's father died while he was in Europe. 7. I promised 
her mother that I would call upon her sister. 8. The wind seems to 
be blowing over the trees. 9. I had just met my partner, a ruined 
man. 10. He generally brings it hot winter nights. 11. We met 
the same horse tramping through the snow in our rubber boots. 



B. SYNONYMS. 



[To the Teacher. The term " synonymous " must be applied to words 
approximate in meaning. 

" The right word in the right place " is a long lesson to learn, but a child 
may hasten his progress by collecting words of similar or of opposite meaning 
in order to compare and contrast them : and when he has got a firmer hold on 
his vocabulary by working it over in this way, it can soon be enlarged by 
teaching him a group of words for notions that he has hitherto expressed by a 
single word. He will find that some words are often but not always inter- 
changeable ; and in many cases in which a real difference in meaning is com- 
monly overlooked and is rather difficult to state, he can be taught what is of 
most importance, namely, to follow the best usage in making his choice between 
two words. 

The following exercises are easily divided, and may be used to occupy spare 
minutes as well as for regular lessons.] 

97. We often find several words nearly alike in mean- 
ing, each one of which we must learn to use in its proper 
place. Such words are called Synonyms. Thus : — 

Ancient, old, aged, elderly, antiquated, are synonyms, for, in a 
general way, they have the same meaning; but we say "ancient 
customs," "old trees," "aged or elderly persons," "antiquated 
fashions." 
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08. Synonyms are words that hare the same or nearlj the 
same meaning. 

EXERCISE 91. 

1. Separate the following words into five groups, each containing 
five synonyms. 

2. Use the words of each group in expressions that will illustrate 

their meaning. Thus : — 

"A plot to rob the bank"; " the arrangement of words"; "a scheme for raising 
money" ; " a conspiracy to assassinate the king." 



plot 


misfortune 


grand 


bountiful 


reduce 


diminish 


scheme 


calamity 


superb 


free 


liberal 


decrease 


plan 


disaster 


magnificent 


splendid 


generous 


abate 


conspiracy 


catastrophe 


mishap 


gorgeous 


lavish 


lessen 


arrangement 



EXERCISE 92. 

1. Find at least one or two synonyms for each of these words : — 
Busy ; bold ; honest ; counterfeit ; obscure ; barren ; appease ; cheer- 
ful; dead; larceny; defeat; certain; collect; death; frighten; cen- 
sure; frank; famous; obstinate; spacious. 

2. Give one or two words that are opposite in meaning to each 
of the foregoing. 

EXERCISE 93. 
What words are opposite in meaning to those here italicized : — 

1. Surrender the fort. 2. Convict the prisoner. 3. Ability to sing. 
4. Abolish the custom. 5. Confirm the report. 6. Absurd request. 
7. Slothful student. 8. Acute pain. 9. Adequate reason. 10. Limited 
monarchy. 11. Insolvent debtor. 12. Vivacious companion. 13. Ir- 
relevant remarks. 14. Haughty mien. 15. Defenceless position. 
16. Equitable agreement. 17. Sagacious animals. 18. Veto the bill. 
19. Extraordinary occurrences. 20. Parsimonious person. 

EXERCISE 94. 
Read each phrase, substituting synonyms for the italicized words. 
1. Insipid fruit. 2. Gnarled oaks. 3. Relentless foes. 4. Chap- 
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lets of flowers. 5. Sepulchres of kings. 6. Auspicious omens. 7. Debt- 
ors' assets. 8. Martial music. 9. Voluntary offering. 10. A glutton- 
ous fellow 11. Waning power. 12. Obsequies of a ruler. 13. Im- 
prudent methods. 14. Infallible signs. 15. Indelible impressions. 
16. Merchants* liabilities. 17. Raleigh's explorations. 18. Frugal 
habits. 19. Brutal actions. 20. Benevolent feelings. 

EXERCISE 95. 
What is the difference between — 

1. a lazy boy and an idle boy; 

2. a large man and a great man ; 

3. a large gift and a generous gift ; 

4. what one wants and what one needs; 

5. he hopes and he expects ; 

6. a trade and an occupation ; 

7. what is fragrant, and what is odorous; 

8. peeling fruit and paring fruit ; 

9. a ilreet and a road; 
10. an an#r# man and a mac? man. 

EXERCISE 96. 

Study the words in each of the following pairs till you think that 
you understand the meaning of them. Then use each of the words 
so as to show that you can discriminate between them. 

1. That is healthful which gives health ; that is healthy which has 
health. 

2. To remember is to call to mind readily; to recollect is 
to recall with effort. We can sometimes recollect what we do not 
remember. 

3. Habit is the result of custom. What is customary soon grows 
to be habitual. 

4. A man's reputation depends on what he appears to be ; his char- 
acter is what he really is. 

5. Brave and courageous men do their duty even though suffering 
from fear or disapproval ; bold and reckless men neither fear nor 
care. 
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6. Crimes are offences against law ; sins are offences against the 
right. 

7. We convince a man by argument ; we persuade him by advice 
and entreaty. 

EXERCISE 97. 

Explain the difference in meaning between the words of each 
pair. Thus : — 

Do nob say " I guess go " if you know enough about the subject to say " I think so " 
or «• I presume so " or " I suppose so." 

Mountains and clouds are high ; masts and trees are tall. 



1. high, tall; 

2. glance, look ; 

3. tomb, grave ; 



4. silent, quiet ; 

5. economical, stingy ; 

6. hear, understand ; 



7. pardon, forgive; 

8. kill, murder; 

9. see, notice. 



EXERCISE 98. 

Discriminate between the words in each pair, and use them in 
sentences. 



1. love, like ; 

2. export, transport ; 

3. follow, pursue ; 



4. bring, fetch ; 

5. bear, carry; 

6. discover, invent ; 



7. believe, think ; 

8. frugal, miserly ; 

9. education, learning. 



EXERCISE 99. 

In each of these groups, tell which words are most alike, and find 
two that you can discriminate between. 



1. Honorable, reverend, respected, 

venerable. 

2. Active, energetic, alert, btfsy, 

occupied. 

3. Benefit, correct, rectify, im- 

prove. 
• 4. Laud, praise, extol, flatter. 



5. Companion, friend, acquaint 

ance. 

6. Break, ruin, shatter, destroy. 

7. Business, occupation, trade, pre 

fession, employment. 

8. Ordinary, common, mean, usua. 

cheap. 



EXERCISE 100. 

Make phrases in which each of the following words is correctly 
used. Explain the difference in meaning when you can. 
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1. Mourn or sorrow, lament or bewail. 

2. Price, cost, value, expense. 

3. Path, road, route, course. 

4. Journey, tour, voyage, excursion, trip. 

5. Purchase, procure, obtain, acquire, win, inherit. 

6. Recall, deny, revoke, countermand, repeal. 

EXERCISE 101. 

Answer these questions in complete sentences, whether you use 
synonyms or not : — 

1. Why is food called nutritious? palatable? indigestible? 

2. Why is a man called mercenary ? magnanimous ? 

3. What is the difference between an art and a science ? 

4. Explain why an occurrence is called annual? semi-annual? 
biennial ? triennial ? centennial ? bi-centennial ? 

5. What is a sedentary occupation ? a lucrative one ? 

6. What is official information ? an officious person ? 

7. Tell how a speech, a lecture, a sermon, an oration, and a eulogy 
differ from one another. 

8. What is it for one to be lenient ? diffident ? 

9. What is a loquacious man? a taciturn man ? 

10. When is one's conduct exemplary ? decorous ? despicable ? noble ? 
immoral? vicious? 

EXERCISE 102. 

Using synonymous words or phrases, tell in sentences what 
it is — 

1. to acquiesce in a decision. 2. to* rectify a mistake. 3. to assuage 
pain. 4. to alleviate suffering. 5. to cremate a body. 6. to supply 
aliment. 7. to amputate a limb. 8. to cauterize a wound. 9. to com' 
mute a sentence. 10. to prorogue a legislature, 

EXERCISE 103. 
Answer these questions thus: — 

" A just decision is one that is fair to both parties." 

" Authentic reports are such as come from a reliable source." 
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1. What is a — 

1. just decision? 2. salubrious climate? 3. man of veracity f 
4. veracious statement? 5. voracious animal? 6. majority of five? 
7. minority of three ? 8. ambiguous remark ? 9. mortal wound ? 10. plu- 
rality oi sevenl 

2. What are — 

1. sanguinary battles ? 2. pugnacious people? 3. contemporaneous 
events? 4. tyrannical rulers ? 5. arbitrary rules ? 6. maritime coun- 
tries? 7. hospitable persons? 8. authentic reports? 9. junior partners? 

10. candid views ? 

EXERCISE 104. 

Explain clearly what it is to — 

1. mortgage a farm. 2. deed the land. 3. resign an office. 4. counsel 
delaj r . 5. execute the laws. 6. commute a sentence. 7. read respon- 
sively. 8. ask for clemency. 9. go with alacrity. 10. excavate a cellar. 

11. fumigate a house. 12. embezzle money. 13. prove inefficient. 
14. /et^n sickness. 15. retract a statement. 16. foreclose a mortgage. 
17. endorse a note. 18. condone a crime. 19. ac^wti a prisoner. 
20. exterminate a tribe. 

EXERCISE 105. 

Substitute single words for the italicized expressions. 

1. I went of my own accord. 2. Old soldiers. 3. It can be done 
without difficulty. 4. Go to that place \ without a moment's delay. 5. Men 
of wisdom interpret the laws x*f nature. 6. A man without money and 
without friends. 7. The statement cannot be denied. 8. My labors are 
of no utility. 9. Were the proceedings according to lawt 10. We 
were wet to the skin. 11. A man worthy of esteem. 12. Facts not to be 
disputed. 13. A river that cannot be forded. 14. An attack that could 
not be resisted. 15. He saw several mummies that were found in 
Egypt. 16. With a rapidity that cannot be conceived. 17. She was 
the one who inherited her uncle's wealth. 18. We awoke as soon as the 
sun rose. 19. What ought I to do f 20. After the sun had gone down. 
we resumed the journey that to some of us seemed without end. 
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EXERCISE 106. 

Substitute words or expressions as synonyms for the italicized 
words. 

1. Prepare your lessons. 2. Honor your parents. 3. The thief was 
caught. 4. He spoke excitedly. 5. Peacefully slept the weary children. 
6. A furious gale was raging. 7. A few dilapidated old buildings still 
stand in the deserted hamlet. 8. We urged his going. 9. The Nile 
overflows once a year. 10. Much fatigued we reached the end of our 
journey. 11. Fanning is a pleasant occupation. 12. There is no cause 
sacred enough to justify a violation of the truth. 13. We resolved to 
make the attempt in *ptfc of all difficulties. 14. The prisoners were 
condemned and executed. 

EXERCISE 107. 

Substitute sentences of equivalent meaning. 

1. The opposing forces stood in 6att/e array. 2. The supply coti- 
stantly increases. 3. Plants are the habitations of insects. 4. They 
traversed the fo/fy mountains that surround this beautiful region. 

5. The majority of mankind earn their livelihood by hard work. 6. The 
army was animated by the spirit of its leader. 7. Sailors encounter 
constant perils. 8. The intelligence was brought by a courier. 9. Our 
liberties were not secured without a struggle. 

EXERCISE 108. 

Substitute simpler or more appropriate expressions for those that 
are italicized. 

1. He resides in an elegant mansion. 2. The barn was consumed by 
the devouring element. 3. We attended divine services. 4. He was cut 
down by the scythe of Time. 5. She was ushered into existence in Maine. 

6. The streams are bound by winter's icy chain. 7. The ice broke, and 
the boy was launched into eternity. 8. We were conveyed to the dearest 
spot on earth in an express wagon. 9. Crowds congregated to witness 
the race. 10. Divest yourself of your outer habiliments, and stay with 
us. 11. There were some gorgeously apparelled members of the gender 
sex present. 12. Immediately upon our establishment in the hostelry we 
partook of a sumptuous repast 



CHAPTER XL 

PARAPHRASING. 

99. We have learned that there are right ways and 
wrong ways of saying what we mean, but we know that 
in telling a story no two persons would use precisely the 
same words and expressions, though the language of both 
might be excellent. 

Almost any idea can be well expressed in various ways. 
Thus : — 

(1) My gown is golden yellow. 

(2) In color my gown resembles 

gold. 
So instead of (1) " It is a dark day," we may write — 



(3) My dress is as yellow as gold. 

(4) My dress is of a golden hue. 



(2) The sky is overcast. 

(3) A vast cloud obscures the sun. 

(4) What gloomy weather ! 



(5) There isn't a ray of sunshine. 

(6) A dark day this. 

(7) Isn't this a cheerless day? 



EXERCISE 109. 

Change the following sentences in as many ways as you can, trying 
to express the thought fully and accurately in different language. 
Thus: — 

" He speaks the truth." He tells no lies. He is truthful. He is a man of his word. 

1. He speaks the truth. 2. He is patriotic. 3. He is faithful. 
4. This book interests me. 5. Do I trouble you? 6. He neglects 
his business. 7. It is not needed. 8. The thief does not fear pun- 
ishment. 9. These birds migrate. 10. The earth was first circum- 
navigated by one of Magellan's ships. 11. My impression differs from 
yours, 12. Do not squander your time. 13. Never put off till to- 
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morrow what ought to be done to-day. 14. Our doubts were pres- 
ently dispelled. 15. Robert Fulton, who invented the steamboat, 
died prematurely from poverty and toil. 16. No man is entirely free 
from foibles. 17. " Take Time by the forelock ; he is bald behind." 

100. When we thoroughly change the form in which a 
thought has been expressed, without much changing the 
meaning, we make a Paraphrase. 

101. Practice in paraphrasing should enable us to vary 
our forms of expression, to speak with greater precision, 
to choose the best form of all, and to extend our knowl- 
edge of words and of their meanings. 

EXERCISE 110. 

1. Write each sentence five times, varying the order of words. 

1. Prepare, my friends, in time of peace for war. 

2. Soon a rocky mass mixed with snow came rattling down. 

3. Nobody but you, I think, was here after the war. 

4. " Your hand," cried the girl suddenly, as her foot slipped. 

2. Change and condense into four sentences, — then into three: 
(1) I was in a swamp. The year was 1875. It was May. I was 

lost. (2) The water was deep. It was cold. Dead trees filled it. 
My clothes were torn. Brambles caused it. (3) I wandered long. 
Then the ground was drier. The light increased. I was out. 

Transformation of Poetry into, Prose. 

102. One may acquire skill in the use of language by 
trying to turn poetry into prose. 

Poetry is noticeably different from prose ; for, — 
(1) It has meter and rhythm 1 and rhymes; 

1 To the Teacher. The meaning of rhythm, or the division of verse into lines, couplets, 
stanzas, etc., and that of meter, or the regular arrangement of accented and unaccented 
syllables, should be clearly exemplified to the class at the outset. 
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(2) The order of the words is often inverted; 

(3) Many of its words and phrases are not used in prose; 

(4) It often contains many figurative expressions and 
peculiar constructions. 

103. In changing poetry to prose, we are not to change 
the meaning : we are rather to express the ideas, as well 
as we can, in the simple, straightforward language of prose 
or of conversation. 

To do this, we must generally, — 

(1) Change the order of the words. Thus : — 

" Bent is his head with age, and red his tearful eye," becomes, — 
His head is bent with age, and his eyes are red with weeping. 

(2) Substitute prosaic for poetic words. As — 

Often for oft, evening for eve, against for *gainst, etc. 

(3) Conceal the rhymes and the meter or measured step 
of the words, either by re-arrangement or by the use of 
synonyms. Thus : — 

"A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year," becomes, — 

He was a man whom everybody loved, and his annual income of 
forty pounds made him surpassingly rich. 

(4) Sometimes we must /arm new sentences with changes 
in punctuation. 

EXERCISE III. 

Make the order of words in the following selections the same that 
it would be in prose, and conceal all the rhymes : — 

1. " Few and short were the prayers they said." 

2. " There purple grows the primrose pale." 

3. " The highest meed of praise he well deserves." 
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4. " From labor health, from health contentment springs." 

5. " * I've lost a day,' — the prince who nobly cried, 

Had been an emperor without his crown." 

6. " That mercy I to others show, 

That mercy show to me." 

7. " Of joys departed 

Not to return, how. painful the remembrance." 

8. " Vessels large may venture more, 

But little boats should keep near shore." 

9. " By fairy hands their knell is rung ; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung." 

10. " Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage." 

11. " For 'tis a truth well known to most, 

That whatsoever thing is lost, 
We seek it, ere it comes to light, 
In every cranny but the right." 

EXERCISE 112. 

Transform the following selections so as to make them sound like 
ordinary prose : — 

1. " He is not poor that little hath, but he that much desires." 

2. " Of all wit's uses the main one 

Is to live well with who has none." 

3. " What you keep by you, you may change and mend, 

But words once spoke can never be recalled." 

4. " Bear through sorrow, wrong, and ruth, 

In thy heart the dew of youth, 
On thy lips the smile of truth." 

5. " Sweet is the pleasure itself cannot spoil ! 

Is not true leisure one with true toil?" 

6. " Three poets in three distant ages born, 

Greece, Italy, and England did adorn : 

The first in gracefulness of thought surpassed; 

The next in majesty ; in both, the last." 
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EXERCISE 113. 
Transform the following into prose : try to conceal the meter. 

1. " I watch the mowers as they go 

Through the tall grass, a white-sleeved row ; 
With even stroke their scythes they swing, 
In tune their merry whetstones ring." 

2. " In the country, on every side, 

Where far and wide, 

Like a leopard's tawny and spotted hide, 

Stretches the plain, 

To the dry grass and the drier grain 

How welcome is the rain ! " 

3. " I saw a farmer plow his land, who never came to sow ; 

I saw a student filled with truth, to practice never go ; 
In land or mind I never saw the ripened harvest grow." 

4. " Do thou thy work ; it shall succeed 

In thine or in another's day ; 
And if denied the victor's meed, 
Thou shalt not miss the toiler's pay." 

EXERCISE 114. 
Paraphrase the following selections : — 

1. " Let us then be up and doing, with a heart for any fate." 

2. " To swear is neither brave, polite, nor wise." 

3. " A thing of beauty is a joy forever." 

4. " How blessings brighten as they take their flight." 

5. " Into each life some rain must fall." 

6. " Never make your ear the grave of another's good name." 

7. " Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and a few 
are to be chewed and digested." 

8. " The rank is but the guinea's stamp, 

The man's the gold for all that ! " 

9. " The bravest trophy ever man obtained 

Is that which o'er himself is gained." 
10. " If little labor, little are our gains ; 

Man's fortunes are according to his pains.*' 
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EXERCISE 115. 
Transform the following selections into prose : — 

1. " I Martius am ! Once first, and now the third ! 

To lead the Year was my appointed place ; 
A mortal dispossessed me by a word, 

And set there Janus with the double face. 
Hence I make war on all the human race." 

2. " With deep affection 

And recollection 
I often think of those Shandon bells, 

Whose sounds so wild would 

In days of childhood 
Fling round my cradle their magic spells." 

3. " Spake full well in language quaint and olden 

One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 
When he called the flowers so blue and golden 
Stars that in earth's firmament do shine." 

4. "Here hath been dawning another blue day, 

Think, wilt thou let it slip useless away? 

Out of eternity this new day was born ; 

Into eternity at night must return. 

See it aforetime no eye ever did ; 

So soon it again from all must be hid. 

Lo, here hath been dawning another blue day. 

Think, wilt thou let it slip useless away? 1 ' 

5. " O for boyhood's time of June, 

Crowding years in one brief moon, 
When all things I heard or saw, 
Me, their master, waited for. 
I was rich in flowers and trees, 
Humming-birds and honey-bees ; 
For my sport the squirrel played, 
Plied the snouted mole his spade ; 
For my taste the blackberry cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone." 
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EXERCISE 116. 



Paraphrase the following proverbs. Y ou will have to make longer 
sentences. 

1. Handsome is that handsome does. 2. Procrastination is the 
thief of time. 3. A stitch in time saves nine. 4. Nothing venture, 
nothing have. 5. Constaut dropping wears away the hardest stone. 
6. Where there is a will, there is a way. 7. Time is money. 8. A 
penny saved is a penny earned. 

9. Haste makes waste. 10. Honesty is the best policy. 11. Actions 
speak louder than words. 12. Birds of a feather flock together. 
13. An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 14. Hunger is 
the best sauce. 15. Empty your purse into your head, and no man 
can take it from you. 16. There is always room at the top. 

EXERCISE 117. 
Transform the following selections into prose : — 

1. "He that holds fast the golden mean, 

And lives contentedly between 

The little and the great, 
Feels not the wants that pinch the poor, 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man's door/* 

2. " Tweed's echoes heard the ceaseless plash, 

While many a broken band, 
Disordered, through her currents dash, 

To gain the Scottish land : 
To town and tower, to down and dale, 
To tell red Flodden's dismal tale, 
And raise the universal wail. 
Tradition, legend, tune, and song 
Shall many an age the wail prolong ; 
Still from the sire the son shall hear 
Of the stern strife and carnage drear, 

Of Flodden's fatal field, 
Where shivered was fair Scotland's spear, 

And broken was her shield ! " 



